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CamsBripGE.—No. II. 

In a previous Number of ‘ The Athenzeum,’* 
I took occasion to observe, that the Cambridge 
system has nopretension to be considered aplace of 

rofessional education ; tostate what isreally taught 
by that system, and what are the motives to exertion 
which it encourages ; to maintain that the latter 
are founded by far too much on competition, and 
tend too exclusively to produce the kind of labour 
which will show its fruits in an examination ; and 
I sought to prove, that to this cause may be re- 
ferred the indolence and barrenness of mind 
which are too often found among the senior mem- 
bers of the University, and also the breadth and 
harshness of the distinction between the compe- 
titors for prizes (of one kind or other) and the 
mass of the students. Lastly, I attempted to give 
some reasons for concluding that the study of 
logic (at least) ought to be added to those of 
Greek and mathematics. This is, perhaps, doing 
little. But it is the not doing much evil which 
has been done by some other writers on the 
subject. It has been said by many, Teach nothing 
but that which the taught will have need of in 
after life; and, by many others, Widen your basis 
of general education till it shall include the 
modern languages, and literature, and all the prin- 
cipal of the physical sciences. These proposals I 
hold to be pestilent errors. I have more rever- 
ence for human nature than even for statute-books 
and full-buttomed wigs, and would, in the first 
place, secure for my son the education which will 
make him a man, and leave to a subsidiary scheme 
of instruction the business of rendering him an 
accomplished and bristling lawyer. And again, 
it w seem more reasonable to teach a few 
great subjects in a way to cultivate the great facul- 
ties, than to make a young man familiar with the 
terms and facts of a dozen different sciences, and 
so sacrifice all chance of giving him any living, 
thinking power. If public opinion, the expres- 
dion, that is, of the ignorance, presumption, and 
barbarism of those who are utterly unfit to form 
a judgment about any intellectual point whatso, 
ever, were to be obeyed, I have no doubt that one 
or other, if not both, of the above schemes would 
be attempted to be practised at the Universities ; 
but happily, there are men in these institutions too 
wise and too determined to let the swine,—above 
all, when the devils of modern quackery have en- 
tered into them—run riot in the groves of Aca- 
deme, and thrust their snouts into the ‘ Muses’ 
9 . 

e public judge the prosperity of education 
and that of all by oasir ihe Bot standard. 
They like to see movement, bustle, rivalry, the 
perpetual jostling and crossing of competitors ; 
vast ‘on-loads of goods or knowledge turned 
rapidly out ‘of hand; quick bargains driven for 
Irish provisions and Scotch degrees; large spe- 
mm in ig gd and the oaepees ; a brisk 

ic in and history; and a wide paper- 
credit established, mea by iabastel or 
folios. If a large supply of students—the article 
in which Universities are understood to deal,—be 
sent into the market neat, showy, and saleable, 
the public are satisfied. Furnish the senate-house 
8s well as the sale-room by steam,—introduce the 
newest improvements from ’Change-alley at Ox- 
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ford and Cambridge, and let us have, among 
those dim libraries and ancient cloisters, the 
magic changes and brilliant combinations which 
have produced so much money—and why not so 
much learning ?—in the nineteenth century. We 
must contract for letters as well as loans; and 
manufacture, with equal rapidity, minds and 
machines of the latest fashion. Shall a hundred 
yards of calico be made from the raw cotton, and 
painted with a hundred colours within the hour, 
and shall it take years only to alter and tinge but 
a little that simple every-day commodity—a man? 
If you want to have your pupil learned, there he 
is; and there are a dozen sciences and a dozen 
languages,—take a spoon and put them into him. 
Do you want a clergyman ?—find all the raw ma- 
terials : first catch a schoolboy, next a bible and 
a cart-load of commentators, and with them the 
Fathers Passius and Clemens, Gregory Nazianzen 
and Chrysostom;—then the lights of the Church ; 
a life of Cranmer to teach firmness in the truth, 
and one of Laud to exemplify Christian charity ; 
add Dr. Tomline’s Elements, thirty or forty lec- 
tures, the signature of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
and a bishop ;—pound all together, and behold 
the divine you needed! Grind, hammer, and 
weave away! We want graduates made to sell; 
and if the Universities will not supply us fast 
enough, we must reform them. 

But alas! for it is time to be serious, the hu- 
man mind is not a dead raw material. It was 
said by them of old time, ‘ man became a living 
soul,’ and all that lives grows from within. If it 
cease to grow it perishes. But growth of the 
mind, which man may easily retard, none but 
God can hasten, and he has appointed laws and 
times, necessities and seasons, which are not 
checks, but means, to mental cultivation. There 
must, indeed, be enough to appropriate nourish- 
ment. But I have never heard that an infant can 
be made a man in a week by giving it a ten-fold 
share of food. There must be a vast basis in the 
general development of the mind to support a 
superstructure of merely professional knowledge 
and talent. And they who neglect this, (such 
persons, for instance, as a writer on the Univer- 
sities in ‘The Westminster Review,’) think to 
give their tower the utmost height, by rearing it 
on the narrowest possible foundation. Such is 
the wisdom of the present English philosophers. 

I have now thrown out a few considerations to 
persuade my readers, that it should neither be the 
aim at Cambridge to make education more pro- 
Sessional, nor a great deal more general; but 
solely to make it a better instrument for cultivat- 
ing all the mental faculties. But there is another 
division of duties to be fulfilled by the Universi- 
ties, of which, as yet, I have scarcely said any 
thing ; that I mean which relates to the moral 
and religious education of the students. All that 
is done toward smaking them religious, I hold to 
be either inoperative or mischievous ; almost all 
that is done towards making them moral, to be 
exclusively the latter. The religious system is 
all included in these two portions,—first, attend- 
ance at the College Chapel and (if the pupils so 
please) at the University Church; and, secondly, 
the study of one or two theological works, if that 
name may be applied to a part of the Scriptures, 
as well as to one of Dr. Paley’s volumes of 
Christianity. 1 will speak of the studies first, as 


the discussion of them’ will be by far the briefer. 
To obtain a deyree, there is in gencral absolutely 





no religious knowledge required, except that of 





one of the Gospels, or of the Acts, in the original 
Greek, and that of Dr. Paley’s ‘ Evidences of 
Christianity.’ I am at present unconcerned with 
these books, except in so far (not as they give 
knowledge but) as they tend to produce religious 
character. Now, as they are commonly so learned 
as to employ no power but the memory, it would 
seem clear that the memory being no more ex- 
clusively a Christian than a Pagan faculty, they 
can exercise no peculiarly Christian influence. 
It may be doubtful whether the compelling this 
kind of acquaintance with the New Testament be 
not injurious. But, on the whole, I believe that 
the exacting a certain familiarity with a book so 
acutely reasoned as the Evidences, may do some 
little good. Not so, however, with the required 
attendance at devotional exercises in the College 
Chapels. This plan is, in truth, at once the most 
senseless and the most hypocritical, and, there- 
fore, the most unchristian, that could possibly 
have been devised ; and, if it had been required 
of the Devil to frame a scheme for deadening 
every religious impulse, and outraging every reli- 
gious ow among those who will have, 
through life, the greatest influence over their 
country, I doubt not that Satan would have set 
his hand and seal to a plan of daily compulsory 
worship, and, so doing, he would have done pru- 
dently. For no one can have looked at, or felt, 
the actual effects of the system, without attribut- 
ing to it, in those of little feeling, a degree of 
formalism, and in those of more, a degree of dis- 
gust, at public worship, if not at Christianity, which 
years are often impotent to efface. The fewin whom 
it produces no result at all, are either the utterly 
indifferent, whom nothing could make devout, or 
the earnestly and sublimely Christian, whose piety 
no ordinances or rites can either heighten or di- 
minish. The daily hearing, for half an hour, the 
words of a religious service pronounced to a large 
audience, every one of whom is compelled to be 
present, and nineteen times in twenty (at the least) 
against his will—good heavens ! how is it possible 
that so vile and atrocious a mockery of religion 
should be upheld by godly men? To keep aman 
on a treadmill for three years and a quarter, that 
you may give him a love of walking up steps, is 
simply absurd. But if his whole prospect of 
goodness and happiness depends upon his feeling 
that love—ifa road of steps is the only one that 
leads to heaven—your expedient is then not only 
the most stupid, the most idiotic that ever occurred 
to human beings, but more hypocritically bar- 
barous and monstrous than the racks and 
stakes of the Inquisition. The system is a mere 
scheme for making men careless of religion,—a 
machine for exhausting their minds of piety ; and 
I do not hesitate to say, that any man in authority, 
who, deliberately and with understanding ,supported 
such a plan, would make himself responsible for 
thousands of deadened and corrupted souls. I 
will hope that there is no such man, and that all 
the present | apeny of this miserable device are 
included in the two classes of stupidity, the worldly 
and the bigotted. The latter, knowing that devo- 
tion is a good thing, and being too narrow-minded 
and puzzle-headed to distinguish between the sub- 
stanceand the form, the reality and the appearance, 
of devotion, or of any thing else, very naturall 
think that certain sequences of articulate soun 
and motions of the muscles, commonly called 
ex ing and kneeling, connected in their minds 
y long habit, with their little all of blind and 
meagre feeling, [grown still blinder and more 
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ag in the process, must necessarily be united 
in all other minds, and with the same customary, 
doating monotony, to the same kind of feeling. 
And thus I doubt not it really may appear to these 
poor animals that certain stated genuflections and 
mutterings are for their own sake precious in the 
sight of God. They are not to be blamed—(I 
have a little of the Oriental reverence for idiots) 
—they are not te be blamed for being ignorant 
that the human mind is a different thing from a 
clock. They have never had the means of finding 
out that human nature is good for any thing else 
than posture-making—that it really has something 
of spontaneous impulse—that all its movements 
are not regulated by the ringing of a bell—and 
that, in some men, there are thoughts and emotions, 
independent even of the appearance of the master 
of a college, in full costume, on the path between 
the lodge and the chapel. Except these brainless 
mummies, the only sort of persons who can be 
conceived to defend the idea of compulsory chapel- 
going, are those who think religion a very good 
thing for the vulgar, but with which educated 
men have no business, except so far as regards 
appearances. They, indeed, may put forward 
an intelligible argument; for, as they believe 
religious feeling to be of no consequence, the 
injury done to it by the practice in question, is in 
their eyes of no importance whatever ; and the 
custom is highly laudable, inasmuch as it shows a 
decent and decorous respect for the opinion of 
the world. That this respect is, on their part, 
a lie, promulgated by means of a blasphemy, 
weighs nota feather in the estimation of these 
gentlemen ; and they can see no harm in the car- 
rying on, asa grave solemnity, what to them is 
miserable mummery. The affectation, and hollow- 
ness, and falsehood, the God to be thus fooled, 
and the human nature to be degraded and per- 
verted, are all alike of infinitely little seriousness 
compared to that one shapeless idol, public opinion. 
But, in truth, public opinion demands no such ob- 
servances as this daily public worship. Every 
body not immediately connected with the Univer- 
sities would either laugh or sigh at the pretence 
of such a false and varnished scheme being in 
any way useful to Christianity; and the persons 
to whom I am alluding as its supporters, merely 
would maintain it, because, having no independent 
thoughts or principles of their own, their whole 
mind is made up of certain outward rites and cere- 
monies, than which nothing else has, in their eyes, 
any serious or real importance. The wisely, the 
sincerely, the intimately pious, if their attention be 
but turned to this statutory formalism and or- 
ganised grimace, will, I doubt not, be the first 
and most eager to overthrow it. The supersti- 
tious and the indifferent will alone be its de- 
fenders. Lord Bacon has told us, that ‘the causes 
of superstition are pleasing and sensual rites, ex- 
cess of outward and pharasaical holiness.’ It is 
rather true, that these are the effects of supersti- 
tion, and that they are the causes of nothing but 
external falsehood and inward contempt ; and the 
altars of idolatry are the great corner-stones in 
the whited sepulchres of hypocrisy. 


Such are the religious influences embodied in 
the Cambridge system. — Morality is cared for 
after another fashion, and guarded by a different 
set of, contrivances. Of these, the chief is the 
office of Proctor, to which is specially assigned 
the guardianship of University virtue. To the 
man who cannot find in, what 1 have just said of, 
religion, a- principle that will apply also to this 
system of forced morality, I do not address my- 
self. The object, in all cases, is to make and keep 
men’s minds as pure, and earnest, and high- 
thoughted, as we can. The compelled regulation 
of the outward actions, (where wrongs to other 
mien are not in question,) in no way promotes 
this pe youth but much the contrary. The ex- 
cesses of young men are immoral—granted. But 
what does this mean? Simply, as it seems to me, 
that they are the evidences of an immoral state of 
mind. Suppress the evidence, and you do not 
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change the fact. True, that immoral state of 
mind may be perpetuated and strengthened by 
opportunities for indulgence. But so, also, may 
virtuous resolution be perpetuated and strength- 
ened by opportunities for resistance. And, more- 
over, the University discipline has not, probably, 
in one single case (of the thousands wherein it 
has attempted it) succeeded in preventing vice. 
It merely adds a certain gentle spice of peril to 
temptations which would otherwise be likely 
enough to give a considerable over-balance of 
disgust. All men, whom it is attempted to drive 
in any direction, feel some pride in resistance. 
Surround people with a barrier, and the triumph 
of over-leaping it will add ten-fold to an induce- 
ment otherwise trifling enough. It must have 
been evident to every one who has looked at the 
matter with any care, that at least half the 
offences punished by the Proctors are committed 
merely as bravadoes, and those who sin the most 
deliberately are precisely they whom scarcely any 
conceivable vigilance would suffice to detect, or 
any practical severity to impede. 

My former paper on Cambridge has been men- 
tioned in ‘ The Times’ with some applause, but 
considerably more disapprobation. I am, of 
course, as likely as another to have been mistaken 
in my views;} and if so, it might have been well to 
point out the error. This, I am confident, would 
have been done had my observations been noticed 
by the able and accomplished Editor himself, to 
whom the country has so often been indebted for 
information and eloquence. But I have reason to 
complain, that a paper of grave and temperate 
discussion, containing not one hard word, and no 
opinion unsupported by argument, should have 
been submitted to some ene who, not having 
strength to strike, can only scratch,—who, instead 
of giving reasons in answer to mine, amuses him- 
self by forming conjectures as to my age. The 
experience of the writer ought to have made him 
aware that ignorance and folly are not peculiar to 
any one time of life, and that the imputing youth 
to a person from whom he happens to differ in 
opinion, is not the very most effectual method of 
defending those ‘ learned doctors’ whose erudi- 
tion nobody questioned. 





THE WANDERER’S LEGACY. 


The Wanderer’s Legacy ; a Collection of Poems on va- 
rious Subjects. Ly Catherine Grace Godwin, (late 
Catherine Grace Garnett.) \2mo. pp. 277. Maunder. 
London, 1829. 

Tuere has been no remarkable absence of de- 
cent poems lately; but we have met with none for 
a long time which has given us so much pleasure 
as this volume of Mrs. Godwin. With this lady’s 
former works we are not acquainted—but unless 
her change of name and increase of experience 
have greatly mellowed her powers, or unless 
the public has been shamefully neglectful of 
good books—we think this must arise rather from 


our ignorance than from their obscurity. Whe- 
ther or not, however, she has previously estab- 
lished a reputation, ‘The Wanderer’s Legacy’ 
is a very sufficient foundation for one. Judg- 


ing from her book, Mrs. Godwin must be a 
person who has read the great writers of our day 
diligently, and has an habitual love for the tracks 
of thought which they have marked out, but 
who has resorted to them not for the illegiti- 
mate purpose of supplying out of their fountains 
the streams which should issue from a well-spring 
in her own mind, but for the legitimate purpose of 
educing and cultivating, by contact with superior 
minds, her original powers. 

The ‘ Wanderer’s Legacy’ is a collection of 
poems supposed to be bequeathed to the world by a 
man who had journeyed over many parts of the 
earth ; had seen men, manners, and nature, and 
who had been fond of embodying his observations 
and experience in verse. 

Our favourite piece, and the one from which at 
nes we shall borrow our extract, is ‘The 

anderer’s Early Recollections.’ This is avery 





beautiful poem, and a poem which proves the 
authoress to possess a power which very rarely 
belongs to her sex,—the power of endowing a cha- 
racter with feelings, and surrounding it with cir- 
cumstances, perfectly different from her own. We 
say this without fear of contradiction, because, 
whatever trials of feeling Mrs. Godwin may have 
passed through, and we do not believe that she 
could write such good poetry if she had not 
passed through many, she cannot possibly have 
experienced those intellectual struggles, of which 
she has given go feeble or incorrect impersonation 
in ‘The Wanderer.’ Keeping this in mind, it did 
not at all spoil our pleasure in reading the poem, 
that the early part of it recalled two of the most 
wonderful inward-life pictures to which this 
country (the native place of that school of art) 
has ever given birth. Mrs. Godwin wili see that 
we refer to Shelley’s ‘ Alastor,’ and to the descrip- 
tion of the childhood of that other ‘ Wanderer’ 
who is the hero or rather the spirit of the Excur- 
sion. For these wonderful productions, so very 
different, yet each so full, rich, and satisfactory, 
are obviously not, in the strict dramatic sense of 
the word, works of creation. They are magnifi- 
cently vivid exhibitions of past states of feel- 
ing, which have existed in the minds of 
their authors, and to which, after they have 
passed through a change like that undergone 
by the entire human soul when it quits its 
present tabernacle, the faculty of imagination 
has given a bodily resurrection. They are not 
attempts to fashion a fresh world out of void 
and formless elements. To create anew a cha- 
racter as real and actual, and as complete in 
all its mechanism, as those which have been re- 
animated by such mighty magicians, would have 
been impossible, perhaps, for Shakspeare himself. 
Our readers, therefore, will see how monstrous it 
would be to try Mrs. Godwin by such standards, 
and how much genius she must have employed, if 
she has made even an approximation to consist- 
ency and truth in forming an image of which she 
had also to conceive the archetype. The true 
test by which to try her poem is to place it by the 
side of such a production as Beattie’s ‘ Minstrel,’ 
likewise an attempt at a purely imaginary cha- 
racter; and, if our readers will take the trouble 
to institute this comparison, we think they will 
find, that, while the Scotchman’s conception of 
Edwin is throughout indistinct, incoherent, and 
contradictory, Mrs. Godwin, though imperfect 
and erroneous in many of the details she has in- 
troduced, nevertheless approaches nearer than 
could possibly have been expected to a correct 
and consistent theory of the part. 


It is so rarely that we meet with —_ who ever 
attempts to create, far less, who at all succeeds 
in it, that our pleasure at the occurrence has be- 
trayed us unawares into remarks which we fear 
our readers will think tedious, and which have 
prevented us from doing justice to the more ob- 
vious merits of Mrs. Godwin’s poetry. The fol- 
lowing passage on ‘ The Wanderer’s’ first intro- 
duction to English poetry strikes us as very beau- 
tiful. We do not know whether it is an honest 
expression of womanly feeling, or a real convic- 
tion that there is dramatical appropriateness in 
making ‘ The Wanderer,’ at this erisis of his mind, 
prefer what is purely beautiful to what is severely 
intellectual, that has induced Mrs. Godwin to fix 
upon the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream’ as the 
type of Shakspeare’s genius. 

* Athwart my path a ray of sunlight fell. 

Imagination,—that in guise untrick’d 

By cunning arts of the world’s fashioning, 

Had been the mistress of my constant love, 

E’en from those boyish days when first 1 wooed 

With rustic boldness her capricious smiles 

Upon the summer hills,—came to me now, 

Decked in the gorgeous thoughts and stately rhymes 

Of England’s gifted bards ; to whose sweet songs 

My mind, affrighted at severer lore, 

Had haply then almost unwitting turned. 

A spell came o’er me when those ‘tomes I oped ; 

Mine own wild visions, all depicted clear, 
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I recognised through every line dispread, 
Clad in the measure of harmonious verse, 
And flowing on in cadence musical, 
Adapted skilfully in frequent change, 

Yet with strict unity symphonious still, 

To each new-born emotion of the soul. 
These, for the first time, opening on my sense, 
Seemed the soft language of a lovelier. 

Nor knew I well to whom I would award 
(Of those illustrious stars of poetry 

Whose emanation bright relumed my mind) 
My fullest meed of all-admiring love. 


* When spake from out the brown autumnal woods 
The solemn voice of the expiring year, 

Calling on man his spirit to attune 

To the calm cadence of her parting hymn ; 
When the sere leaf by equinoctial gales 

Was wafted with a sound scarce audible 

To the lone harbour of some sheltering nook ; 
When summer brooks, swollen by the latter rains, 
Did gush forth with a fuller melody ; 

When all day long upon the mountain peaks 
The fleecy clouds in denser wreaths reposed, 
And all around, tinctured with graver hues, 
The sober livery of the season showed ; 

Then would my heart its deepest sense confess 
Of thy immortal verse, O bard inspired ! 
Whose holy harpings waked the wondrous song 
Of Eden's fair, but sin-polluted bowers. 

The majesty of Nature, veiled in gloom, 

The melancholy light of her last smiles— 

All emblematic of departed joy, 

My mind with kindred pensiveness imbued. 


In the first blush of renovated bloom, 

Worn by awakening spring, when bees of flowers 
Grow amorous, and insect myriads sport 

All the long day on the elastic air ; 

When birds pour forth their choral songs, and scarce 
Relax from their sweet toil through the brief hours 
Of night’s diminished sway ; when from the depths 
Of Heaven's clear azure, the young moon of May 
Through the green glades a glancing love-light sends, 
Undimmed, save that some gauzy cloud may float 
Like sail of fairy bark athwart her track ; 

When o’er the earth a great Enchanter rules, 
Joying in Nature’s metamorphosis 

The visible working of his viewless wand, 

That well in times of eld might be ascribed 

To power of Fay benign or Genius good— 

In that sweet time, the blythest of the year, 

The heart of man, attempered to glad thoughts, 
Feels all its pulses beat in unison 

With life’s reviving call: then would my mind, 
Abandoned to the passionate romance 

Of the soft season, yield its senses up 

To the illusions of the Poet’s dream ; 

Wander with fair Titania o’er the meads, 

And through the moon-lit forests resonant 

With laugh of mischief-loving elves ; no maze, 
Howe’er fantastic, by thy spells conjured, 
Magician great of Avon’s gentle shores ! 

Failed to ensnare the homage of my heart— 

The humblest mite of all the grateful praise 
Admiring ages shall to thee accord 

For a rich banquet stored with rarest cates 

Which thy unrivalled genius hath dispread. 


‘Nor let me here withhold thy due award, 

O! courtly Minstrel, whose kind Fairy Queen 

Led my entranced steps through many a bower 

And sylvan haunt so wondrously bedight, 

None but a poet’s eye might image it; 

Nor could the splendid hues wherein all things 

Were steep’d thy fertile fancy did create, 

Have flowed from aught but an inspired source. 

I love the graceful chivalry that hath garbed 

Woman’s fair form in attributes so bright ; 

She may be placed in man’s adoring mind 

Upon a pedestal his baser thoughts 

Dare not profane. Mine ear receives 

The stately measure of those antique rhymes 

With a most deep delight. Whenever J 

Do syllable in memory’s trance thy verse, 

It seems to me as if a thousand lutes 

Of fairy sweetness, touched by hands unseen, 

With melody filled all the air around ; 

Or that I heard some river lapse away 

In liquid music o’er Arcadian plains.’—Pp. 38—43. 

‘The Wanderer’s Early Recollections,’ however, 
do not all turn upon these high themes : 

* Have I not writ 


How my enthusiast nature long had drawn 
Its honied nurture from the wilding flowers 





Of my own fond conceits, since fostered well 

By the creations of sweet poesy ? 

Mine was the mood, aided by impulse warm 

Of young credulity, when aught that wears 

The female form, to man so justly dear, 

If rife with youth’s fresh bloom, divine appears ; 

And if the fair one be exalted too 

Above those un- ideal shapes that throng 

The ways of vulgar life, if phrase refined, 

A voice for music framed, soft blandishments, 

And beaming smiles are added thereunto, 

She in the sanctuary of the heart is placed, 

As though she were the sole existing thing 

Worthy man’s worship ; like a goddess shrined 

In the most sacred temple of the land ; 

Invested too with all that excellence 

Born of the fullness of her votary’s soul.’ 

—Pp 44, 45. 

This first meeting with his love—a lady much 
poorer, but much more highly born than himself, 
(the Wanderer is merely a rustic)—the pro- 
gress of his attachment, the steps by which he. 
transfers the beauties of soul with which 
his ideal female was endowed, to the very com- 
mon-place coquette who had smitten him, are 
described with great prettiness and delicacy. At 
length their union is determined on. He is to 
spend three years at Oxford, to take orders, and 
then to claim his bride. The day before he is to 
set off for college, he visits his betrothed, is 
denied admittance, and finds that she has been at- 
tacked with a fever. He passes five days in bitter 
and useless distress. 


‘ *Twas on the evening of the sixth drear day’ 
Of her disorder and of my despair, 

That I, unable to remain aloof, 

Roamed round the sanctuary where my reasure lay, 
Like miser watching oe’r his buried gold. 

That open casement, whose white drapery 

No temper’d breeze of eve refrigerant 

Lifted compliant with my fervent prayer, 
Was, till the shades of night came darkly down, 
The shrine of my devotion. Stirless still 

Its folds reposed, and dubious, till the moon 
Rose in the eastern heavens, and sailing forth 
Into the depths of S ’s cloudless blue, 
Shed o’er the dusky bowers her silver light ; 
Then, like funereal emblem drooping o’er 

A maiden’s corse, that curtain’s jealous screen 
Gleam’d on my sight again; and from within 
A wan light glimmer’d, as from taper pale, 
Keeping its vigil by the conch of pain. 

{I sat me on the earth, with burning brow 
Bared to the langour of the sultry air ; 

My very sense of hearing had grown sick 
With listening long for some expected sound : 
But all was still, not e’en a tinkling brook 
Was heard in summer scantiness to flow. 

At length methought I heard a feeble moan 
Breathed in the room above me, but so faint, 
It died away ere yet half audible : 

Still it sufficed to stir my brooding mind 

To active energy. I started up 

From the low turf where | had sat supine, 
Resolved to gain the chamber where she lay, 
Whence my aroused attention caught again 
Sounds indistinct, that seemed, to my alarmed 
And boding spirit, like the gasp of death. 


* The massive walls of that antique abode 
With ivy dark were trammelled and enchased, 

The growth of years ; and other clambering plants 
Of recent culture, clematis and rose, 

Now thickly clasped the time-worn structure round. 
The moonbeams, radiant with meridian light, 
Played in soft dalliance with the varnished leaves, 
That glowed as with a silver shower beset. 

And, half revealed, all interlaced between, 

The ramous stems, like to a natural stair, 

In close succession, and gradation true, 

Had made their progress up the old grey walls, 

Till thy Eliza’s window had attained.- 

The lover's heart is seldom an adept 

In rules didactic. Calculation cold 

Curbs not the primal impulse of his mind— 

Scarce is the thought imagined ere fulfilled. 

My hand had grasped the casement’s heavy frame 
Ere I reflected on the action bold. 

I feared not for myself: no shuddering dread 
Of that infected atmosphere deranged 

My steady purpose or relaxed my nerves ; 
But apprehensions of my pure intent 
Strangely misconstrued, or of harsh rebuke— 














These were the phantoms that my mind appalled. 
With soundless steps, and breath suppressed to pain, 

I crossed the hallowed precints of her bower : 
The taper from its sunken socket gave { 
A fitful ray, o’ermastered by the beams ' 
Of the resplendent moon. I stood beside f 
Eliza’s couch—unspeakable delight ! } 
I gazed once more on all my heart adored ; 

On that sweet form recumbent now, and weak 

Through virulent disease ; but still to me 

The Iris of my hopes. 1 know not well 

If in those moments, bordering on the hour 

Of fever’s acme, she had recognised 

My lineaments or voice. A rattling noise, 

Sad substitute for speech! within her throat, 

Was all she uttered ; but I us.uerstood 

By this, and by the motions of her hand, 

And by the parched heat of her severed lips, 

That she was pining for the cooling draught 

Stationed beyond her reach, and vainly thus 

Had striven to rouse the menial who, worn down 

With constant watching, slumbered nigh the couch, 

She took the envied draught, administered 

By my most willing hand, and o’er her cheek 

And restless brow there stole a transient gleam, 

That seemed to me the dear acknowledgment 

Of grateful love and renovated life. 

Oh! with what rapture, with what vigilance, 

I took my place the sufferer’s couch beside ; 

Tended her wants, and counted with mute breath 

The quick pulsations of her slender wrist ; 

Hung o’er her and inhaled her frequent sighs, 

To me more fragrant than the rose, though rife 

With fever and destruction ; kissed the brim 

Whence she had drained the draught medicinal, 

As though ambrosial nectar there remained ! 

My warning looks, and signals that enjoined 

Silence imperative, repressed the screams 

That well nigh broke from the awakened nurse ; 

And soon in compact silently arranged, 

We watched together o’er her through the night. 

Thé crisis had arrived—the anxious hour, 

That should determine her still doubtful fate. 

The thirst that had consumed her slacked its force— 

Her pulse grew tranquillized beneath my touch— 

Her burning brow, suffused in gentle dews, 

No longer combated the influence 

Of Sleep, who, like a guardian seraph kind, 

For ever watchful to fulfil his trust, 

Came from his realms, attended by a train 

Of balmy zephyrs redolent with health, 

And fanned the maiden’s eyelids to repose. 

I have been blessed in my existence oft 

With hours of high enjoyment ; | have seen 

The full completion of some cherished hopes, 

Which I had nursed with reason’s nutriment ; 

But never knew I ecstacy like that 

Which filled my soul, when, bending o’er her couch, 

I saw Eliza locked in Sleep’s caress. 

The morning came to us begemmed with showers : 

A genial freshness seemed to emanate 

From nature’s breast, so lately parched with drought. 
The sun was marching towards the zenith high, 

Ere the sweet sufferer from her slumber waked, 

She smiled upon us with the placid looks 

Of perfect recognition. Pale she lay, 

And weak and languid like a tender flower 

Bowed down, though still unbroken, by the storm 

Whose bitterness hath passed. I heard, with joy | 
Unutterable, the consoling words, 

Pronounced by lip of science—proudly heard !— 
That I had saved io by my timely zeal, 
Exerted in that moment critical.’—Pp. 61— 67. 


The mother of the worthy lady, whose life 
he was the means of preserving, is much  in- 
censed at the grossly improper step which he 
adopted for that purpose; and he recovers from 
i dangerous fever which he had caught by his 
heroism, to discover that the young lady’s sense 
of propriety is equally wounded. He is ng be- 
fore he realises the possibility of her being serious 
in her ingratitude ; but the discovery that a gay 
and wealthy roué is staying in the neighbour- 
hood ; and a visit to the house of the lady, where 
she shows him off to his rival as an amusing and 
conceited rustic, at last reveals the truth to him. 
After the marriage of Eliza to Sir Thomas Ver- 
non, he turns wanderer, visits various countries, 
and thereby gives occasion to the remaining 
poems in the volume. To these we shall return 
shortly, for there is reality, and strength, and 
body, in Mrs. Godwin’s poetry; and, in these 
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days, a volume of which this can be honestly 
affirmed, must not be slightly esteemed or hastily 
discussed. 





REBELLIONS IN SCOTLAND. 


History of the Rebellions in Scotland, under the Marquis 
of Montrose, and others, from 1638 till 1660. By 
Robert Chambers, author of the History of the Rebellion 
na _ 2 vols. Constable and Co. Edinburgh, 
Ir is with great regret that we have observed a 

= pervading some of the late volumes of this 

* Miscellany,’ which, if persevered in, will convert 

a work that promised to be so beneficial to the 

interests of mankind, into a mischievous collec- 

tion of party pamphlets. How these histories 
have happened to fall into the hands of the violent 
party scribes who have of late indited them, we 
cannot discover; but we apprehend, that the 
measure has originated in a mistaken notion, that 
romances are more marketable articles than his- 
tories, and that those who write from violent predi- 
lections, are likely to write romances instead of 
histories. Unfortunately, however, there is a need 
of something more than an incapacity for writing 
in one style to constitute a proficient in an- 
other. The volumes to which we allude, cannot, 
after being pronounced void as _ histories, 
by any legal device, be set up as_ fictions. 

They are equally bad in either capacity. The 

spirit which prevails in these books is not 

an earnest spirit which occasionally overleaps 

a fact or two, in its honest zeal, in support of a 

cause, but a cool, calculating, steady spirit of 

misrepresentation and perversion. € writers 
evidently write under the influence of no passion ; 
they have no hero to patronise, whose memory 
is wound up with their early associations; they 
have no care about dramatic effect, no poetical 
temptations of any sort, neither have they any phi- 
losophical temptations ; they do not proceed upon 
any great principles, which compel them, like the 
father of Manlius, to punish those who shall de- 
sert the ranks even to commit an act of heroism ; 
they seem to be merely dry, prosaic, heartless 
haters of generous actions because they are gene- 
rous, and apologists for mean actions because they 

are mean. We fear all this is the symptom of a 

great want of the feeling of public virtue in Scots- 

men; and, till this feeling revives among them, 
though they may have good periodical writers, 
great romance writers, and tolerable poets, they 
will never have a single historian, nor a single po- 
litical philosopher. An extract or two will show 
the different feeling about public vices which 
prevails in the two countries. Montrose is charged, 
as every one knows, with great cruelties ; now, an 
apologist of his, writing for an English society, 
would attempt to special-plead the question, to 
pers that he was not guilty of this or that act of 

arbarity, that the charges had been exaggerated 
or invented. But what does Mr. Chambers? 

Why, he admits all the charges, and then writes 

as follows : 

‘Itis, abstractly, very difficult for men sitting in 
the peace and security of the present ‘century, and 
whose minds have only been accustomed to judge of 
humanity in private life, to say what is humane or what 
is inhumane, in a peculiar sort of warfare which ob- 
tained in a remote and barbarous age. The probabi- 
lity is—and the present writer, for his own part, has 
not the slightest doubt that such was Montrose’s own 
sentiment upon the subject—that the unsparing plan 
was, under the circumstances, that which promised the 
speediest conclusion to the war, and which was, there- 
fore, in reality, the most humane. To show how dif- 
ferently, at least, many men may think upon such a 
question, it may be mentioned that, among the High- 
landers, the descendants of the very men who acted 
with what is considered such unrelenting truculence in 
this war, an idea very generally prevails, that Montrose 
was too hesitating and too humane a commander ; that 
he even, by permitting his own generous feelings to 
interfere too often with matters of us policy, 
protracted the war to a length it would not have reach- 
ed, had he been every thing which they could have 
wished him. ‘‘ A bloody war, a short one,” is a maxim 





which they invariably quote, when alluding to this 
question ; and it is observable that, when they discuss 
the merits of the various commanders who have at dif- 
ferent times led them to battle against the Saxon, they 
prefer, by many degrees, Alaster MacCol, or the Vis- 
count Dundee, to him whom the Lowland cavaliers 
have agreed to designate ‘ the great Marquis.” But 
it is perhaps enough to settle this question in favour of 
Montrose, to remind the reader of what seems to be 
now a recognised principle in war of all descriptions, 
that no general who studies to spare the effusion of 
blood, either in his own army or that of his opponent, 
will ever be very brilliantly successful.’—Vol. ii. pp. 
103, 104. 

Charles I., say the republican historians, during 
his stay in Carrisbrooke, coquetted with all par- 
ties, and deceived all. The English Royalists parry 
the charge, affirming that the fact rests upon the 
statement of adversaries, and that the general 
character of the prince belies it. But what says 
the Scotsman ? 


* King Charles, though to all appearance as passive 
in the midst of these commotions as the bark which 
tosses on the bosom of an agitated sea, was in reality 
the most active intriguant of all the politicians con- 
cerned. The disputes of the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents, which caused his countenance to become a 
matter of request with both, suggested to him the pos- 
sibility of accomplishing his own unconditional restora- 
tion by a skilful management of their various passions, 
or by driving them into desperate conflict with each 
other. Entering into secret negociations with both, he 
endeavoured, by a sort of auctioneering dalliance, to 
ascertain which would admit him to the throne upon 
the best terms, provided that he should cast into their 
scale the relics of authority or consideration which still 
remained to him. The Presbyterians, become in their 
desperation next thing to royalists, for the purpose of 
opposing the democratic Independents with greater vi- 
gour, gave him vague promises of rewarding him for his 
favour by a restoration of almost every thing but Epis- 
copacy ; the Independents, on their part, offered him at 
least a toleration, if not also a restoration, of that fa- 
vourite system of worship. Detesting, as he had good 
reason to do, both parties alike, he acted upon no other 
principle in these negociations than that of taking ad- 
vantage of their disputes to retrieve the rights they had 
united in ravishing from him. It was only unfortu- 
nate for himself that he sided with the sinking party, 
or rather, I should say, with that which, in those times 
of violence, had least military power to protect him,’— 
P. 183. 

Some persons have been foolish enough to 
think Charles II. a little temporising in his con- 
duct with the Scotch Presbyterians. What vulgar 
old woman’s morality! Hear Mr, Chambers : 

* The Whig historians have hitherto, almost without 
contradiction, represented Charies’s conduct in this 
unnatural alliance as altogether selfish and treacherous. 
That a prince, who was already a secret Catholic, and 
who entertained arbitrary notions of Government, 
should have assumed the guise of character, and signed 
the bonds, required of him by the Scottish Presbyte- 
rians, appears to the conceptions of those writers an 
act of excessive atrocity, as regards his character both 
as a sovereign andas a man. Yet, without laying 
any stress upon the necessity of the times, which jus- 
tiftes all political actions whatever, it would not perhaps 
be difficult to show, that his conduct was quite con- 
sistent with the ordinary morality of princes and rulers. 
It cannot, at least, be disputed that the views of his 
Scottish subjects, and consequently their whole con- 
duct, were quite as self-seeking and uncandid as his 
own. ‘The dominant party in Scotland would never 
have troubled themselves with him at all, if they had 
not seen that he was a weapon which could be used 
with effect against the English sectaries, or had it not 
been at least their opinion that it was better for them 
to take him, with a promise to protect and extend their 
system of faith, than to submit to Cromwell, who was 
sure to exterminate it, root and branch. Thus, allow- 
ing that Charles had no end in view but the selfish one 
of restoring himself by means of the Covenanters, what 
is there, after all, so base in his conduct ? The whole 
case was simply a league betwixt two powers of opposite 
natures, entered into for mutual convenience, and 
where each, as a matter of course, made concessions to 
the other. Nor can Charles be justly charged with 
afterwards deserting the cause of the Covenant. He 
maintained it-so long as it could maintain him; which 
was virtually the end of the treaty. If he subsequently 
entered into different relations, and even found it ne- 





cessary to proscribe the very bond which he had 
signed, he did nothing more than merely bow to a de- 
mand of the time, which it must have been fatal for 
him to resist.’-—Pp. 254, 255. 

Thank God! we have not come to this. Some 
portion of our good old household morality still 
remains to us. This puling beggarly sophistry, 
which is not redeemed by the smallest portion of 
ingenuity,—this vulgar, despicable cant of cold- 
ness,—is scouted, we rejoice to think, by all par- 
ties. We fight, fight madly and wickedly, to 
provethat there is no virtue on any side but our 
own ; but we still recognise the faith that such a 
thing as virtue does exist, and that it is worth 
fighting for. That faith, we trust, our country- 
men will ever hold fast; and we, in our humble 
vocation, will, with the power we possess, de- 
nounce those men who, by writing or speaking, 
are labouring to sap its foundations. 





MEMOIRS OF VIDOCQ. 


Memoirs of Vidocqg, Principal Agent of the French 
Police until 1827: and now Proprietor of the Paper 
Manufactory at St. Mandé, Written by Himself. 
Translated from the French. 12mo. Hunt and Co. 
London, 1828. 

Tue nineteenth century is the age of memoirs. 
Men of letters and men of Jaw, the leaders of 
states and the leaders of armies, ladies of the 
courts and ladies of the town; one, and all, have 
been zealous to bestow all their confidence and 
all their tediousness on the public, to utter pec- 
cavimus in language which sounds exceeding] 
like a prayer for absolution, and to pour forth self- 
reproaches in language which it is somewhat 
difficult to distinguish from self-panegyric. It is 
true, the majority of these penitents act upon 
the principle professed by the lively lady of the 
last century, who made it a rule —_ to sketch 
herself en buste; but then some-public spirited 
friend of the auto-artist always interferes to save us 
from the ignorance into which this concealment 
might lead, by presenting us, most likely, in some 
confessions of his own, with the other half of the 
likeness. Penitents generally like to make a com- 
plete job of it by confessing for their friends as 
well as for themselves. 

Last and best of these documents are ‘ The 
Memoirs of Vidocq,’ which has excited such inter- 
est through France, and one volume of which 
Messrs. Hunt and Clarke have just translated. The 
entire work is certainly the most amusing produc- 
tion that has issued from the press of either 
country for many years: and the relation of the 
circumstances attending its entry into the world 
is not the least curious part of it. Will our 
readers believe that Vidocq, the all-accomplished 
spy of the police, has become, by turning author, 
a victim of that same police? We have his word 
for it, that this is thecase. Not finding himself so 
au fait at turning off periods as at thief-catching, 
the ancient spy applied to a corrector of the press, 
who was recommended to him as a useful man for 
pointing blunt sentences, and rounding angular 
ones. And who should this person be but an 
agent of M. Peyronnet, a posthumous agent of the 
defunct censorship, who, finding himself invested 
with functions so nearly resembling those which 
the cruelty of a representative Government had 
stripped him of, straightway entered upon his task 
in good earnest, and, instead of confining himself, 
as his employer intended, to the business of cor- 
recting false grammar, extended his attention to 
the false principles, mercilessly struck out whole 
pe. weakened the native simplicity of 

Jidoeq’s, style, and left blanks for persons whom 
the spy of police wished to hang up in all their 
proper personality. Such is Vidocq’s story: we 
do not vouch for its truth; but so says the 
preface. 

We will not, on the present occasion, give our 
readers a history of this man, for we long to 

resent our ers with a savour of the book. 

The man has an interest for us which he will not 

possess for all our readers, as we have lived for 
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some time in the neighbourhood where he first 
saw the light, and have heard a thousand good 
stories respecting him. 

In the coteries of the city of Arras, we have 
heard old ladies talk for hours of his disguises— 
his metamorphoses,—of his adventures with the 
bundle of hay,—of the terror which he inspired as a 
mysterious and unsociable person, (a terror which, 
we learn from his memoirs, was not shared in by 
certain fair ones of the place,)—and of various 
other matters, some of which are mentioned, and 
some passed over, inhis memoirs. Vidocq him- 
self tells, with evident satisfaction, of various 
feats in the maternal mansion, which reflect 
rather more credit upon his talents than upon 
the strictness of his morality. In behalf of our 
fair acquaintances in Arras, of whom we _ boast 
of possessing a great many, we must protest 
against some of these stories, and assure our 
readers, that, in spite of the inferences they might 
draw from certain passages in these memoirs, 
there are no more honest and well-disposed ladies 
inexistence. For our reader’s present edification, 
we will extract one chapter, which refers to the 
period of Vidocq’s imprisonment : 

* It was the 20th of November, 1797: all the morn- 
ing we remarked a more than usual commotion in the 
prison. The prisoners had not left their cells, and the 
gates were every moment opened and shut with much 
noise : the jailors went to and fro with a busy air, and 
they were knocking off the irons, in the great court, of 
which the sound reached our ears. About eleven o’clock 
two men clothed in blue uniforms entered Fort-Mahon, 
where for eight days I had been replaced with the com- 
panions of my essay to escape : it was the captain of 
the chain and his lieutenant. “ Well,” said the cap- 
tain, smiling in a kind of familiar way, “‘ have we any 
return horses (fugitive gailey-dlaves} ?” And whilst 
he spoke, all pressed about, trying who should testify 
most respect to him. ‘‘ Good day, M. Viez ; good day, 
M. Thierry,” resounded from all sides. These saluta- 
tions were even repeated by the prisoners who had never 
seen either Viez or Thierry, but who, assuming an air 
of acquaintance, hoped to get some favour. It was no 
wonder if Viez was a tittle giddy with so much applause ; 
but as he was accustomed to these homages, it did not 
quite turn his brain, and he knew very well what he 
was about. He perceived Desfosseux. ‘‘ Ah! ah!” 
said he, “ here is a darby cutter (one skilled in cutting 
off his chains), who has travelled before with us. I 
heard that you had a narrow escape of being a head 
shorter (guillotined) at Douai, my boy. You escaped 
well, by Jove; for, look you, it is better to go back to 
the meadow (Bagne) than let the executioner play at 
pitch and toss with your knowledge-box (head.) Be- 
sides, my lads, let the world be quiet, and we shall get 
beef and celery.” The captain had only begun his in- 
spection and continued it, addressing similar jokes to 
all his “* merchandize,” for by that name he called the 
condemned prisoners. 

.* The critical moment arrived, and we went into the 
Cours des Fers, where the house-surgeon came to us 
to examine if we were all in a state to bear the fatigues 
of the journey. We were all pronounced adequate, 
although some were in a woful plight. Each prisoner 
then puts off the prison livery, and assumes his own 
clothes ; those who have none have a frock and trousers 
of packing-cloth, insufficient to protect them from the 
cold and damp. Hats and clothes, if at all decent, be- 
longing to the prisoners, are torn in a particular way 
to prevent escape ; they take, for instance, the border 
off the hat, and the collar from the coat. No prisoner 
is allowed to retain more than six francs ; the overplus 
is given to the captain, who gives it on the route in 
proportion as it is needed. This precaution is easily 
eluded by placing louis in large sous hollowed out. 

‘ These preliminaries adjusted, we went into the great 
court where were the guards of the chain, better known 
as argousins, or galley serjeants, who were for the 
most part men of Auvergne, water-carriers, messen- 
gers, or coalmen, who carried on their trade in the in- 
tervals between the journeys. In the midst of them 
was a large wooden chest containing the fetters which 
are used in all similar expeditions. We were made to 
approach two and two, taking care to match us in 
height, by means of a chain of six feet in length, united 
tc the cordon of twenty-six prisoners, who could thus 
only move in a body; each was confined to the chain 
by a sort of iron triangle, called the cravat, which, 
opening on one side by a turning screw, is closed on 
the other with a nail firmly rivetted. This is the most 





perilous part of the operation ; the most turbulent and 
riotous then keep quiet; for, at the least movement, 
instead of falling on the anvil, the blows would break 
their skull, which every stroke of the hammer grazes. 
Then a prisoner comes with long scissors and cuts off 
the hair and whiskers of the prisoners, pretending to 
leave them irregular. 

* At five in the evening, the fettering was finished ; 
the argousins retired, and the prisoners alone remained. 
Left to themselves, far from despairing, these men gave 
themselves up to all the tumults of riotous gaiety. Some 
vociferated horrible jokes, echoed from all sides with 
the most disgusting shouts ; others amused themselves 
by provoking the stupid laughter of their companions 
by beastly gestures. Neither the ears, nor the modesty 
were even spared, all that was heard or seen was im- 
moral and discordant It is too true that once loaded 
with fetters, the condemned thinks himself obliged to 
trample under foot all that is honoured and respected 
by the society which has cast him off; there are for 
him no longer any restraints, but from material ob- 
stacles ; his charter is the length of his chain, and he 
knows no law but the stick to which his jailor accus- 
toms him. Thrown amidst beings to whom nothing 
is sacred, he takes care how he testifies that steady 
resignation which betokens repentance ; for then he 
would be the butt of a thousand jokes, and his keepers, 
troubled at this serious mood, would accuse him of 
meditating some plot. It is best, if he would keep 
them unsuspicious of his intentions, that he should al- 
ways appear reckless and abandoned. A prisoner who 
sports with his destiny, is never an object of mistrust ; 
the experience of the greater part of the wretched beings 
who have escaped from the Bagnes, prove this. What 
is certain is, that with us, those who’ had the greatest 
interest in escaping were the least dejected ; they were 
the leaders. When night came on, they began to sing. 
Imagine fifty scoundrels, the greater part drunk, all 
screeching different airs. In the midst of this din, a 
‘return horse’ thundered out with the lungs of a 
Stentor, same couplets of ‘ The Galley Slave’s Com- 
plaint.’ 

** The chain, the chain, 
Makes us complain ; 
But never mind, 

We may leave it behind. 


** Our coats are of a scarlet hue, 
We wear no hats on our head 

But caps, and they ’ve taken our cravats too, 
And left us queer ties instead. 

’Tis true we are spoiled children, 
And have no right to complain ; 

And for fear of losing us, now and then, 
They fasten us with a chain. 


** Oh, we will make articles fine and nice, 
In wood, in straw, in wax, 

And sell them below the market price, 

For our shop will pay no tax, 

And those who come to see our toys 
Will purchase every day, 

And the produce of our hands, my boys, 
Will moisten well our clay. 

* + * * * * 


‘* Then comes the time to fill the paunch, 
Bring in the beans so white ! 

They’re not so good as a fine plump haunch, 
But we lack not appetite. 

How much more wretched had been our lot, 
If, like many a jolly cadet, 

Instead of the galleys, we ’d chanced to’ve got, 
To the abbey of Mont-a-r’gret.”’ 


‘ All our companions were not so happy; in the 
third cordon, composed of the least disorderly, we heard 
sobs, saw tears flowing ; but these symptoms of grief, 
or of repentance, were hailed by the shouts and threats 
of the two other cordons, where I figured in the first 
rank as a dangerous fellow, from my address and in- 
fluence I bad near me two men, one a schoolmaster 
condemned for rape; and the other, an ex-officer of 
health, sentenced for forging, who, without mirth or 
melancholy, talked together with a very calm and na- 
tural tone. 

‘ “ We are going to Brest,” said the schoolmaster. 

* «* Yes,” answered the officer of health, “ we are 
going to Brest ; I know the country, I passed through 
it when; I was sub aid-de-camp in the 16th brigade—a 
good country, upon my word—I shall not be sorry to 
see it again. 

‘Is there much amusement? asked the peda- 
gogue. 

*« Amusement!” said his companion, with an air of 
astonishment. 








‘“ Yes, amusement—lI ask you, if we can procure any 
little pleasure if we are well treated,—if provisions are 
cheap.” 

* «In the first place, you will be taken care of,”’ re- 
plied the officer, ‘* and well taken care of, for at the 
Bagne at Brest, only two hours are needed to find all 
the beans in the soup, while at Toulon the search would 
take eight days.” 

‘Here the conversation was interrupted by loud 
cries, proceeding from the second division. They were 
knocking on the head three prisoners, the ex-commis- 
sary of war, Lemiére, the staff-major, Simon, and a 
robber named the Petit Matelot (little sailor,) who were 
accused of having betrayed their comrades by informa- 
tion, or of having defeated some plot in prison. The 
person who had pointed them out to the vengeance of 
the galley-slaves, was a young man, who would have 
been a good study fora painter, or an actor. With 
dilapidated green slippers, a hunting waistcoat, desti- 
tute of buttons, and nankeen pautaloons, which seemed 
to defy the inclemency of the weather ; his head-dress 
was a helmet with a peak, through the holes of which 
a tattered night-cap was visible. In the Bicétre, he 
was only known by the name of ‘ mademoiselle,’ and 
I learnt that he was one of those degraded wretches, 
who, abandoned, in Paris, to a course of the most in- 
famous prostitution, find at the Bagne a theatre 
worthy of the most disgusting debaucheries. The ar- 
gousins, who ran at the first noise, did not give them- 
selves the least trouble to get the Petit Matelot from 
the hands of the galley-slaves, and he died four days 
afterwards from the blows he had received. Lemire 
and Simon would also have perished but for interfe- 
rence ; | had known the former when in the roving 
army, where he had rendered me some service. I de- 
clared that it was he who had supplied me with the 
tools necessary for undermining the walls «t Fort- 
Mahon, and thenceforward they left him and his 
companion unmolested. 


* We passed the night on the stones ina church, then 
converted into a magazine. The argousins made re- 
gular rounds, to assure themselves that no one was 
engaged in fiddling (sawing their fetters.) At daybreak 
we were all on foot; the lists were read over, and the 
fetters examined. At six o’clock we were placed in 
long cars, back to back, the legs hanging down outside, 
covered with hoar frost and motionless from cold. On 
reaching St. Cyr, we were entirely stripped, to undergo 
a scrutiny which extended to our stockings, shoes, 
shirt, mouth, ears, nostrils, &c. &c. It was not only 
the files in cases which they sought, but also for hare | 
springs, which enable a prisoner to cut his fetters in 
less than three hours. This examination lasted for 
upwards of an hour, and it is really a miracle that one 
half of us had not our noses or feet frozen off with 
cold. At bed-time, we were heaped together in a 
cattle-stall, where we laid so close that the body of 
one served for the pillow of the person who laid 
nearest to him, and if any individual got entangled in 
his own, or any other man’s chain, a heavy cudgel 
rained down a torrent of blows on the hapless offender. 
As soon as we had laid down on a few handfulls of 
straw, which had already been used for the litter of the 
stable, a whistle blew to command us to the most ab- 
solute silence, which was not allowed to be disturbed 
by the least complaint, even when, to relieve the guard 
lund at the extremity of the stable, the argousins 
actually walked over our bodies. 


‘ The supper consisted of a pretended bean soup, and 
a few morsels of half moulded bread. The distribution 
was made from large wooden troughs, containing 
thirty rations ; and the cook, armed with a large pot 
ladle, did not fail to repeat to each prisoner, as he 
served him, ‘‘ One, two, three, four, hold out your 
porringer, you thief ;” the wine was put into the same 
trough from which the soup and meat were served out, 
and then an argousin, taking a whistle, hanging to his 
button-hole, blew it, thrice, saying, “‘ Attention, rob- 
bers, and only answer by a yes or a no. Have you 
had bread ?””—*‘ Yes.”” “* Soup ?”—“ Yes.”” “ Meat ?’’ 
—* Yes.” Wine ?”—“ Yes.” ‘* Then go tosleep, or 
pretend to do so.””” 

‘A table was laid out at the door, at which the cap- 
tain, lieutenant, and chief argousins, seated themselves 
to take a repast superior to ours ; for these men, who 
profited by all occasions to extort money from the 
prisoners, took excellent care of themselves, and eat 
and drank abundantly. At this moment the stable 
offered one of the most hideous spectacles that can be 
imagined ; on one side were a hundred and twenty men 
herded together like foul beasts, rolling about their 
haggard eyes, whence a or misery banished sleep ; 
on the other side, eight ill-looking fellows were cating 
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greedily without, not for one moment, losing sight of 
their carbines or their clubs. A few miserable can- 
dles affixed to the blackened walls of the stable, cast a 
murky glare over this scene of horror, the silence of 
which was only broken by stifled groans, or the clank 
of fetters. Not content with striking us indiscrimi- 
nately, the argousins made their detestable and brutal 
witticisms about the prisoners ; and, if a man, fevered 
with thirst, asked for water, they said to him, ‘* Let him 
who wants water put out his hand.” The wretch obey- 
ed, mistrusting nothing, and was instantly overwhelmed 
with blows. Those who had any money were neces- 
sarily careful; they were but very few, the long re- 
sidence of the majority in prison having for the most 
part exhausted their fecble resources. 

‘These were not the only abuses which mark the 
progress of the galley chain. ‘To economize to his own 
profit the expenses of the journey, the captain gene- 
rally made one of the cordons to go on foot. But this 
cordon was always that of the strongest men, that is, 
the most turbulent of the condemned. Wo to the fe- 
males whom they met, or the shops which they came 
near. The women were assaulted in the grossest man- 
ner, and the shops stripped in a twinkling, as I saw, at 
Morlaix, at a grocer’s, who did not save even a loaf of 
sugar, or a pound of soap. It may be asked, what the 
guards were about during the commission of this 
offence? The guards were pretending to be very busily 
preventing it, but without opposing any real obstacle 
to it, knowing that they would ultimately profit by the 
plunder, since the prisoners must sell their booty 
through their medium, or exchange with them for 
strong liquors. It was the same with the thefts made 
on the prisoners who were added to the chain in its 
passage ; scarcely were they ironed, when their neigh- 
bours hustled them, and took from them all the little 
sums they might have. 

‘ Far from preventing or checking these spoliations, 
the argousins even suggested them, as I saw them do 
with an ex-gendarme who had sewed up a few louis in 
his leather breeches. ‘* Here is some fat,” said they, 
and in less than three minutes, the poor devil was pen- 
nyless. At such times the party attacked call out 
loudly for the argousins, who take good care not to 
approach until the robbery be perfected, and they 
thump, with heavy cudgels, the poor wretch who has 
been plundered. At Rennes, the bandits I am speak- 
ing of carried their infamy to such an extent, as to de- 
spoil a sister of charity, who had brought us some to- 
bacco and money, ina stall where we were to pass the 
night. The most crying of these abuses have disap- 
peared, but many yet exist, which it will be difficult to 
root out, if we consider to what sort of men the conduct- 
ing of the chain must he entrusted, and the materials 
they have to work upon. 

‘ Our toilsome journey endured for twenty-four days, 
and on reaching Pont-a-Lezen, we were placed in the 
depét of the Bagne, when the prisoners perform a kind 
of quarantine, until they have recovered from their 
fatigue, and it had been ascertained whether they have 
any contagious disease. On our arrival we were 
washed in pairs, in large tubs filled with warm water, 
and, on quitting the bath, our clothes were allotted to 
us. I received like the others, a red frock or cassock, 
two pair of trowsers, two sail-cloth shirts, two pair of 
shoes, and a green cap ; each garment and article was 
marked with the initials GAL, and the cap had be- 
sides a tin plate, on which was the number of the entry 
in the register. When they had given us our clothing, 
they rivetted an iron ring round the leg, but did not 
couple us. 

‘The depdt of Pont-a-Lezen, being a sort of la- 
zaretto, there was not a very rigorous vigilance kept up. 
I was even told that it was easy to get out of the rooms 
and climb the outside walls. I learnt this from a man 
named Blondy, who had once escaped this way from 
the Bagne at Brest, and, hoping to profit by this in- 
formation, I made arrangements to avail myself of the 
first opportunity. We sometimes had loaves given to 
us, weighing eighteen pounds each, and, on quitting 
Morlaix, I had hollowed out one of these, and filled it 
with a shirt, a pair of trowsers, and some handkerchiefs. 
It was a new kind of portmanteau, and passed unsus- 
pected. Lieutenant Thierry had not given me to a 
special watch ; on the contrary, having learnt the 
grounds of my condemnation, he had told the commis- 
sary, when speaking of me, that with men as orderly as 
1 was, he could manage the chain as easily as a girls’ 
school. I had then inspired no mistrust, and looked 
about me to execute my project. I at first contemplated 
cutting through the wall of the room in which I was 
placed. A steel chisel, left by accident on the foot of 
my bed by a turnkey prisoner, who rivetted the ancle- 


cuffs, served me to make the opening, whilst Blondy 





cut my irons. This completed, my comrades made a 
figure of straw, which they put in my place, to deceive 
the vigilance of the argousins on guard, and soon, 
clothed in the garments I had concealed, I got into the 
court-yard of the depot. The walls which environed it 
were at least fifteen feet high, and to climb them I 
found I must get something like a ladder; a pole 
served as a proxy, but it was so heavy and so long that 
it was impossible for me to drag it over the wall, to 
aid my descent on the other side. After many trials, 
as vain as they were painful, 1 was compelled to risk 
the leap, in which 1 succeeded so badly, and came 
down with so much violence on my legs, that I could 
scarcely drag myself into a bush that was near. I 
hoped, that, when tke pain had somewhat abated, I 
could escape before day-break ; but it became more 
excessive, and my feet swelled so prodigiously, that I 
was compelled to give up all hopes of escape. I 
dragged myself along, as well as I was able, to the 
door of the depdt, to return to my cell, thinking there- 
by to diminish the number of blows which would be 
assuredly bestowed upon me. A sister whom I asked 
for, and to whom I told all, had me conveyed into a 
room, where my feet were dressed. This excellent 
woman, who compassionated my lot, went to the com- 
mandant of the depot, and obtained my pardon by her 
solicitations ; and, at the end of three weeks, being 
completely recovered, I was conveyed to Brest. 

‘The Bagne is situated in the bosom of the bay; 
piles of guns, and two pieces of cannon, mounted at 
the gates, pointed out to me the entrance, into which J 
was introduced, after having been examined by the 
two guards of the establishment. ‘The boldest of the 
condemned, however hardened, have confessed that it 
is impossible to express the emotions of horror excited 
by the first appearance of this abode of wretchedness. 
Each room containing twenty night camp couches, 
called bancs, (benches,) on which lie six hundred 
fettered convicts, in long rows, with red garbs, heads 
shorn, eyes haggard, dejected countenances,—whilst 
the perpetual clank of fetters conspires to fill the soul 
with horror. But this impression on the convict soon 
passes away, who, feeling that here he has no cause to 
blush at the presence of any one, soon identifies him- 
self with his situation. That he may not be the butt 
of the gross jests and filthy buffoonery of his fellows, 
he affects to participate in them; he even exceeds 
them ; and soon in tone and gesture this conventional 
depravity gets hold of his heart. Thus, at Anvers, an 
ex-bishop experienced, at first, all the out-pourings 
of the riotous jokes of his companions; they always 
addressed him as monseigneur, and asked his blessing 
in all their obscenities ; at every moment they con- 
strained him to profane his former character by blas- 
phemous words, and, by dint of reiterating these im- 
pieties, he contrived to shake off their attacks ; ata 
subsequent period he became the public-house keeper 
at the Bagne, and was always styled monseigneur, but 
he was no longer asked for absolution, for he would 
have answered with the grossest blasphemies. 

‘ It is on days of rest, particularly, that the recital 
of crimes often imaginary, of close connexions, and 
infamous compliances, complete the corruption of a 
man, whose punishment for a first fault exposes him 
to this pernicious contact. To prevent this, it has 
been in contemplation to do away with the system of 
Bagnes altogether. At first, opinion was unanimous 
on this point ; but, when a substitution of punishment 
became the matter in question, plans were very va- 
riously sketched out; some proposed penitentiaries, 
like those of Switzerland and the United States ; 
others, and these are the majority, have advocated 
colonisation, adducing the happy results and prosperity 
of the English establishments in New South Wales, 
better known as Botany Bay. 

* Let us see if France is in a condition to enjoy these 
happy results, and this prosperity.’—Vol. i. pp. 126— 
137 


We shall return to the book next week, and 
robably — our readers with some sketch of 
Vidoeg’s ife. 





FRENCH ANNUALS. 


Almanack des Dames, pour Vannée 1829. Treuttel and 
Wurtz. Paris. 

Almanack dedié aux Dames, pour U année 1829. 
Lefuel. Paris. 

Almanack dedié aux Demoiselles, pour Pannée 1829. 
18mo. Louis Janet. Paris. 

Le Chansonnier des Graces, pour Cannée 1829. 18mo. 
Louis. Paris. 
In English Annuals, the tale and poetical de- 

partments are fairly balanced. In the works at the 


18mo. 





head of our Article the prosers are in a decided 
minority. For a tale of M. De Segur, or a sketch 
of Parisian manners by M. Jouy, there will be 
some half-a-dozen elegies of M. de la Boudelitre, 
some dozen songs of M. Boucher de Perthes, as 
many fables of M. Duteaublay, and odes, epis- 
tles, and ballads, without end, of M.M. Jullien, 
Lauven, Boudelitre, and twenty other suitors of 
the French Muse, and not much better known 
than those we have mentioned. 


These books in France are the very refuge of 
mediocrity ; the simple explanation of which fact 
is, that they do not pay sufficiently to tempt great 
men to contribute to them. Some people enter- 
tain a strange notion, that in London literature is 
wholly mercenary, in Paris greatly the reverse. 
There is not the slightest foundation for this 
fancy. M. Charles Dupin has made sixty thou- 
sand francs by his works on statistics. Scribe 
has realised thirty thousand francs a-year by his 
dramatical exploits: and even the modest Be- 
ranger sells his songs at the rate of two hundred 
and fifty franes a piece. If, therefore, in these 
Annuals we occasionally stumble upon some 
celebrated names, amidst heaps of magnificent 
ones ; if ‘ Le Chant d’un Gree Proscrit,’ by the 
celebrated Casimir Delavigne, is not quite con- 
cealed by a mad epigram of the unknown M. 
Guichard, which is next to it; if a fine ode, by 
Madame Tastu, entitled ‘ Glory,’ comes after 
such trash as the following— 


* Que de femmes, hélas! sont d’humeur obstinée, 
Veritable esprit de contradiction ; 

Dont la bouche dit Oui le jour d’hymenée, 

Pour acquirer le droit de dire toujours Non.’ 


if an ode of the French poet (par eacellence), La 
Martine, is placed between a vile fable of Lamotte 
and a vulgar elegy of Lieven; if the light and 
graceful ‘ Sylphe’ of Victor Hugo follows some 
doggrel too stupid for quotation; and if one of 
Madame Volmer’s beautiful inspirations is placed 
side by side with the cold and monotonous Mar- 
uise de Teranditre,—we must attribute it to the 
Editor having made a liberal use of the public 
collections of literary notabilités ! 
We will quote one of the poems, which is, at 
least, tolerable; and our readers shall have a 
specimen of the tales next week : 


Le Jeune Aveugle. 


* Ot: me conduisez vous, ma mére ? 
J’ai senti la fraicheur des champs. 
Oh! qu’un seul rayon de lumiére 
Repandrait de vie en mes sens ! 
Adieu, seduisante nature ! 
Que n’ai j’oublié tes couleurs, 
Que n’ai j’oublié la verdeur, 
Et les arbrisseaux, et les fleurs. 


Etes-vous belle encor, ma mére? 
Puur moi, je ne vous verrai plus, 
Je ne depeins sous ma paupiére 
Les traits que vous avez perdus, 
Au milieu de l’épaisse nuage 
Qui m’ environne sans retour, 
Je crois vous voir, et votre image, 
Et pour moi celle d’un beau jour. 


Il s’arvéte—il cherche une rose 

Et sa main la cueille en tremblant : 
Puis de ses larmes il ]’arrose, 

Et la rejette en l’effeuillant. 
I] mourut l’automne derniére ; 

Et, pendant ses touchants adieux, 
fl disoit tout bas a sa mére, 

Je verrai clair dans les cieux.’ 


Ah, mother, whither am I led ? 
1 feel the freshness of the fields : 
Oh ! that on me one ray could shed 
The light and life that summer yields! 
Thou glorious nature, fare thee well! 
Why can I not forget thy hues, 
Forget the green and graceful dell, 
. And every flower its turf that strews ? 
My mother, art thou lovely still ? 
For me, I see thy face no more ; 
But, through the shades mine eyes that fill 
1 trace the look thou hadst before. 
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Amid the wilderness of gloom 

That round me spreads where’er I fice, 
My dreams thy gentle form assume, 

Pair as that morn I ne’er may see. 
Feebly he stooped and sought a rose, 

And, trembling, pluck’d the crimson crown ; 
He steeped it in a shower of woes, 

And tore its leaves, and flung it down. 
He died when died the withering year, 

And, ’mid his last and faltering sighs, 
He murmured in his mother’s ear, 

* There is no blindness in the skies.” 





THE TOWER MENAGERIE, 


The Tower Menagerie ; comprising the Natural History 
of the Animals contained in that Establishment ; with 
Anecdotes of their Characters and History. Illustrated 
by Portraits of each, taken from Life, by William Har- 
vey, and engraved on Woud by Branston and Wright. 
—(Unpublished.) Jennings. London, 1828. 
Wuat a magnificent gallery of portraits is 

here! We have seen some twenty exhibitions at 

Somerset House,—we have been at Mr. Lodge’s 

collection of English Worthies,—we have visited 

various private family collections; but we have 
seen nothing like this. Nowhere such variety of 
feature, so much animated speaking expression, 
such natural, appropriate, and characteristic cos- 
tume. Let us begin with the first. The Bengal 
Lion! What depth and solemnity there is in these 
features! What a fine, yet what a melancholy, ex- 
pression in those eyes! The poor fellow has had 
his losses, and yet what an unbroken spirit is 
expressed in that nose, worth all the fine chiselled 
classical noses in the world, for strength and ma- 
jesty, and intellect; and then the chin so with- 
drawn and concentrated, and the tresses that fall in 
such glorious profusion over his countenance, 
and neck, and shoulders, and the firm advancing 
foot !—but we shall never have done, and we 
must pass on to the next beautiful group, ‘ The 
Lioness and ner Cubs.” The faces of the chil- 
dren so much indulged, and yet, apparently, 
so well educated, particularly the wily expression 
of the little rogue who has climbed on his mo- 
ther’s back, and is looking with a half jealous, and 
yet by no means malicious, look upon the happy 
fellow whom she is fondling, and whose face ex- 
presses the most exquisite enjoyment mixed with 
the usual anxious look of forethought which, in 
cubhood and in lionhood, is characteristic of his 
tribe ; lastly, the lioness herself, the very ideal of 
maternal solicitude and love,—make up a most 

delicious picture. Tae Care Lion.—What a 

perfectly new style of beauty this is! None of 

that calm contemplative look which characterised 
his Bengal brother; he has not reaped 

‘ The harvest of a quiet eye 

That sleeps and broods on its own heart.’ 

No, his is a true African countenance—strong to 

love and to hate—capable of the most exalted vir- 

tues, or of the most awful crimes; capable, in 
short, of doing every thing, except what should 
involve a sacrifice of his dignity ; and of enduring 
every thing except quiescence and inaction. Let 
us go into the next room. The Tiger.—The ex- 
pression of the upper part of the face strongly re- 
minds us of a deceased statesman, though the 
likeness, we think, is somewhat flattering to him. 
There is nothing expressive of bad feeling so far ; 
were it not fur the sudden contraction of the 
mouth, we should not have suspected that the 
person represented might not be a very proper 
person. for our wives and children to associate 
with. The Jaguar—We must positively stop ; 
for there are, at least, fifty more of these ad- 
mirable pictures which we must notice. We 
will only, therefore, add, at present, that we have 
not seen such magnificent wood-cuts, as those 
contained in this volume, for many a long day ; 
and that altogether it is one of the most delightful 
books. which has fallen under our notice. It will 

be published, wesunderstand, in the course of a 

month; and we earnestly recommend our readers 

to give it a place in their libraries. — 





COUSIN’S NEW PHILOSOPHICAL FRAGMENTS. 





Nouveaux Fragmens Philosophiques. Par Victor Cousin 

8vo. Paris, 1828. 

Havine just received this new and important 
volume, we can only at present offer a very im- 
perfect view of its contents. Like every previous 
work of the distinguished author, it exhibits uni- 
versal and profound acquaintance with all the 
moral questions which appear to live eternally in 
the thoughts and the discourse of men, as well as 
with the restless ghosts of those unlucky para- 
doxes which, though knocked on the head at their 
earliest promulgation by the summary voie de fait 
of human reason, still wander about the world, 
unembodied in the practical views or conduct of 
the sane part of mankind, perplexing, by their 
occasional visits, boys and old women, and de- 
manding, from time to time, some philosophical 
exorcism to restore them to their lodgings within 
the rules of the Red Sea. As in the previous 
volume of Fragments M. Cousin laboured to 
reconcile the various systems of philosophy in one 
grand scheme of yr aga | ejecting from 
each whatever was exclusive, and combining, in 
just perspective, every side and angle of truth 
which was presented in their separate doctrines, 
so in the present he has justified his grand prin- 
ciple of Eclectism by an historical and critical 
view of the schools of ancient philosophy, exhibit- 
ing the natural rise and progress of each, and de- 
monstrating, from their embarrassing variety and 
multitude, the necessity of harmonising their doc- 
trines with each other, and with the discoveries of 
more recent times, ‘ on the double base of ancient 
idealism and of modern analysis.’ 

It is an error, observes our author in his intro- 
duction, to confound the history of philosoph 
with that of human nature, the reflective wit 
the spontaneous development of human intelli- 
gence, the birth of feeling with the origin of 
science. When philosophy steps back beyond 
the period of her birth, she runs the risk of 
losing herself in utter obscurity. Thus Brucker 
is condemned by our author for having divided 
the history of philosophy into ante-diluvian 
and post-diluvian, and under the latter head dis- 
tinguishing what he calls the ‘ barbarous philo- 
sophy,’ from the philosophy of the Greeks; and 
even dividing this last into philosophy, mytholo- 
gical, political, and artificial, before he comes to 
yd properly so called. According to 

I. Cousin, 

* We must clear the history of philosophy of all the 
hypotheses drawn from a pretended state of savageness, 
or primeval civilisiation, more perfect than any which 
has followed. For allthis is not even history, far less 
the history of philosophy. Nay more, we must re- 
trench from that history even the whole of the earliest 
really historical epoch of humanity, the oriental epoch. 
Indeed the east, taken ex masse, and in its general 
relation with the west, offers every characteristic of that 
opulent and powerful spontaneity which has preceded 
the age of reflection and philosophy in the human race. 
In the east, all is illumination, immediate insight, 
dogma, symbol, mythology. Not that all reflection— 
all philosophy can be supposed to have been wanting 
in the east ; for, in the first place, the thing is in itself 
impossible ; and, secondly, we have facts to prove the 
contrary : but so much is certain, generally speaking, 
that this first epoch of the world affords us fewer 
systeins than creeds, fewerscholastic than religious esta- 
blishments. Intelligence in its dawn already has glimpses 
of all things, which, however, it only watches through 
a cloud; and, being, as yet, too feeble to support itself 
against these overwhelming intuitions, it abandons and 
confounds itself amongst them, without daring, and 
without being able to submit them to methodical ex- 
amination and judgment. At that period, human na- 
ture acts, in some sort, the last part in its own 
conceptions, which, unmeasured and gigantic in their 
objects, oppress instead of elevating and eufranchising 
the mind. The great globe, and the Divinity which per- 
vades it, still leave too little place in the mind of man 
to man himself. Thought has already a vast range, 
but little liberty ; and liberty is precisely that which con- 
stitutes philosophy. Throw a glance upon the monu- 
ments of those old ages which are extant, you never 
find the original movement of an individual thought, 
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but the impress of a nameless, almost dateless idea, 
so mysterious in its origin, so imposing in its form, 
and its whole aspect, that, even at the distance of ages, 
thought hardly dares apply itself with modern proce- 
dure to analyse and examine it as the result of thought 
like itself. The philosopher stands in presence of a 
world which is not his own, and which he cannot com - 
prehend, except precisely on the condition of laying 
down all his habits, and endeavouring to recover, in 
the silence of reflection, that sense of inspiration 
which alone can reveal to us the secret of high 
antiquity and primitive inspiration, The East 
with its religious, its universal symbolism, and its 
formidable priesthood, belongs to the mythologist 
more than to the philosopher. The latter will do well 
therefore to make only a short stay there; and to 
transport himself from thence into Greece. It is in- 
deed in Greece that the feeling of free and voluntary 
activity commenced for humanity, —that individual 
energy which dares look reigning dogmas in the face— 
that solitary reflection which abstracts itself from all 
things, except itself, and finds in itself its starting point 
and sole regulator. It is Greece which has given phi- 
losophy to mankind: it is in Greece then that be- 
gins the history of philosophy, properly so called, and 
it is there that we must first of all seek it; for in 
Greece it had its infancy, its earlier and its later 
growth. Every thing before this is foreign to it.’ 
(To be continued.) 





THE WORKS OF CANOVA. 


The Works of Henry Canova in Sculpture and Model= 
ling. Engraved in Outline by Henry Moses, Vol. Il¢ 
S. Prowett. London, 1828. 

Turis volume contains a supplementary notice 
to the Biographical Memoir of Canova, with his 
‘ Thoughts on the Arts,’ translated by the ‘ Pen- 
sieri sull’ Arte,’ which were compiled and pub- 
lished by that intimate friend of the artist the 
Abbate Missirini, Secretary to the Academy of 
St. Luke at Rome. So much for one ‘department 
of the volume. In the other, we have engravings 
of the medals struck in honour of Canova, and 
outlines of several of his finest works; viz.—l. 
The Sepulcral Monument of Nelson. 2. Sappho, 
in the clay model. 3. The Descent from the 
Cross, an alto relievo in marble, placed in the 
yrivate chapel of Count Antonio Widiman, at 
Veslen. 4. An Allegorical Figure of the City of 
Padua. 5. Diree—a splendid statue in marble. 
6. Endymion—also a statue in marble, with three 
busts. 

* The Thoughts’ do not display any great ori- 
ginality of mind, but a constancy of benevolent 
feeling, and love of art, which enter naturally 
into our conception of Canova’s character. Some 
are so completely illustrative, or rather explana- 
tory, of the peculiarities of his style, that we can 
scarcely resist extracting them. e would refer 
the reader especially to the thirty-eighth in the 
collection, where the artist lays down, as a fun- 
damental rule, the necessity of conceiving beauty, 
before any other effect can be given to the work. 
‘In the first place,’ he says, ‘ it is necessary for 
me to create in imagination a face which pleases, 
or rather with which I am become enamoured ; 
then, when this is done, I can fondly devote my- 
self to the completion of the figure, which, if 
the look were unpleasing, would be impossible.’ 
I have, therefore, always found it necessary to 
imagine as lovely a face as I possibly can, in order 
that I may proceed with spirit and devotion to 
the rest of the work ; contemplating this beauti- 
ful face, or rather what seems such to me, (for I 
do not venture to call it beautiful absolutely,) I 
say within myself, ‘‘ This lovely face ought to 
have every other part beautiful to correspond 
with it; the attitude must also be beautiful; she 
must be clothed and adorned suitably to her 
beauty.” In this manner, this first idea guides 
and inspires me throughout the work, and this is 
science, which is, I think, founded on the human 
heart, 

If this process does not account for the gentle- 
ness and unimpassioned tenor of Canova’s com- 
ponies we shall have difficulty otherwise in 

iscovering a reason why 80 finished an artist, so 
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delicate and accomplished a thinker, with all ap- 
pliances and means to boot, has left his proudest 
memorials in the flowing lines and quiet affections 
of nymphs and goddesses. The engravings are, 
as usual, soft, graceful, and expressive; and the 
subjects selected from some of the less known 
productions of the artist’s chisel. 





BROCKEDON’S PASSES OF THE ALPS. 





Brockedon's Passes of the Alps. No. 8. Published by the 
Author ; and by Rodwell, New Bond-street. Lon- 
don. 

WE are delighted to find that public patronage 
has fostered the continuance of this most beauti- 
tiful work to an eighth number. There are nine 
plates (including the vignette and a map) all vi- 
gour and variety,—splendid in conception, and 
faithful in execution. The view of Formazza is 
very noble and characteristic of Mr. Brockedon’s 
style ; and there is no slight ingenuity displayed 
in the introduction of the figure, and one or two 
other objects of a familiar kind, in the midst of 
such vast and solitary grandeur. This relief is in 
itself made romantic by the choice of objects in- 
troduced ;—a cross with a defaced Saviour,—a 
shrine with the date of its erection, on a rude 
bridge, before which is kneeling a peasant wor- 
shipper, while his mule proceeds forward on its 
journey: all this is very judicious, and serves, so 
far as it goes, to aid the perfect effect of these 
masterly pictures. Some little complaint of the 
want of vrai-semblance might be offered ;—and 
particularly in the case of the view of St. Marco, 
which does injustice to one of the most picturesque 
scenes in the world ; but the size of the engra- 
ving may be enough to exculpate the painter, even 
if he had no other palliations in the general beauty 
and fascination of the work. 





AGRICULTURE. 
The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, and the Prize 


Essays aud Transactions of the Highland Society of 


Scotland. No. UI. Blackwood. Edinburgh, 1828. 
Tus publication is conducted with very consi- 
derable talent and skill, by the Rev. James Mac- 
vicar, A.M., whose own contributions are not the 
least interesting in the Journal. Amongst the 
contributors are some of the most able and distin- 
ished scientific writers, such as Dr. Chalmers, 

r. Fleming of Flisk, Mr. Sinclair of Newcross, 
author of ‘ The Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis,’ 
&c. In such hands the public may trust to see 
the important subject of Agriculture treated in 
a manner worthy of the spirit of the age,—with 
accuracy, science, and practical utility. 

Among the most prominent papers in this Num- 
ber, is one by Dr. Fleming, on a ‘ Remarkable 
Law of Vegetable Life, and its Influence on several 
Operations in Horticulture and Agriculture.’ 
T Se law of vegetable life, which Dr. Fleming il- 
lustrates with his usual ability, is the reverse of 
what obtains in animal life, where the causes 
(such as an abundant supply of food) which acce- 
lerate the growth of the body, accelerate, at the 
same time, the development of the powers of re- 
production. In vegetables, on the contrary, when 
the supply of nourishment is scanty, the repro- 
ductive powers possess the most activity, while 
these are more slowly developed when the plants 
have superabundant nourishment, and flowers and 
seeds are later in appearing; or, as the author 
expresses it, ‘ the scantier the supply of nourish- 
ment, the earlier will a plant propagate its kind.’ 
By this law, empirically asia upon in numerous 
instances, Dr. Fleming accounts for flower-seeds 
being improved by keeping, the albuminous por- 
tion being diminished by evaporation ; for peas 
running to straw, and leaves with few flowers and 
small pods in a rich soil; for the transplanting of 
fruit-trees (and, of course, injuring their roots) 
accelerating their bearing ; for dwarfing, that is, 
grafting a fast-growing shoot on a slow-growing 
stock ; for laying bare part of the roots of fruit- 
trees in winter, and thereby checking their growth 





to make them bear better ; and for partial bark- 
ing and ringing, as well as for planting honey- 
suckles near fruit-trees prone to run to wood. 

In an ingenious paper on the promulgation of 
Agricultural Seeds, Mr. Shirreff, of Mungo’s 
Wells, in East Lothian, states, that the gross agri- 
cultural produce of the country might be aug- 
mented, in the course of a few years, through the 
sole agency of improved seeds, to the amount of 
7 per cent.; while the farmer would increase 
his disposable produce nearly 10 per cent. By 
marking out a vigorous wheat plant for seed, 
which yielded 2,473 grains, Mr. Shirreff produced, 
on the fourth harvest, nearly forty quarters of 
sound grain. One Swedish turnip, again, in three 
years may be brought to produce enough of good 
seed to supply the whole demand of Great 
Britain!!! 

We cannot but wish this publication all the 
success which it so well merits. 





CATALOGUE RAISONNE OF RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 





L’Economie de la Vie Humaine; ouvrage traduit de 
’ Anglais de Robert Dodsley, par Mrs, Davidson. 
Maunder. Londres, 1328. 


Tuais is a most meritorious translation, executed, we 
understand, by an English woman, but as genuinely 
Gallican in its idiom as it could have been made by any 
Frenchwoman or Frenchman. We heartily recommend 
the book, and could wish that our ordinary translators 
would make as good versions from the French as Mrs, 
Davidson has made into it. 





The Man of Two Lives ; a Narrative, written by Himself. 
12mo. London, 1828. 2 vols. 


There is a portion of talent thrown away in this book, 
which might have sufficed to make a very good novel. 
The author has not passion enough or courage enough 
to be a powerful writer of German romances ; but he 
has good sense, information, and taste enough, to 
write something much better. We hope that his next 
work will be in a different style, and that it will deserve 
a much higher praise. 


Memoirs of Scipio de Ricci, late Bishop of Pistoia and 
Prato, Reformer of Catholicism in Tuscany, under 
the Reign of Leopold. Compiled from the Autograph 
MSS. of that Prelate, and the Letters of other distin- 
guished Persons of his Times. Edited from the Ori- 
gmal of M. de Potter. By Thomas Roscoe. 2 vols. 
Colburn. London, 1829. 


Tus is, in a great measure, translated from the 
work of M. Potter, which was published, and excited 
so much attention, a few years ago. Now that the 
work has appeared in an English dress, we trust it will 
be generally read, for there are few books which throw a 
more valuable light upon the history of the Romish 
Church during the eighteenth century, and there are 
few subjects more worthy of deep and earnest study 
than that. 


A New System of Signals, by which Colours may be 
wholly dispensed with. Illustrated by Figures, anda 
Series of Evolutions, describing, in a familiar manner, 
the General Movements of the Fleet. By Rear-Admiral 
Raper. Ato. Saunders and Co. London, 1828. 


WE shall take an early occasion to notice this work 
more at length ; for it seems well to deserve the consi- 
deration of the country—we ought, perhaps, to say of 
the Admiralty ; but the author of this volume has had 
experience, an experience in which we fear he is not 
singular, that by the Board which directs the affairs 
of the English Navy, merit of invention and merit of 
service have about an equal chance of being rewarded. 


Simplicity of Health: exemplified by Hortator. Wilson, 

London, 1828. 

Tuis is a small, clever, and well-digested publication 
upon subjects that come home to every one’s business 
and bosom. Who can fail to be interested in a book 
which treats of beds, bathing, blisters on the feet, 
Buonaparte and Lord Byron, colds, coughs, corns, 
gravel, headache, hot food, change of linen, marriages, 
music, mustard, red noses, night-air, religion, rheu- 
—_ shaving, snuff, wind-instruments, and toasted 





Bible Poetry. Rivington. London, 1828. 
Tuts is a very pleasing volume, by a lady who has 
evidently chosen th2 subjects of her poems from the 
book which has afforded her most pleasure and con- 
solation, and who, therefore, writes as if she were in 
earnest. 


On the Knowledge of Christ Crucified, and other Divine 
Contemplations. By Sir Matthew Hale, Knt., Lord 
Chief Justice of King’s Bench, England. With an 
Introductory Essay by the Rev. David Young, Perth. 
Pp. 464. 5s. Collins. Glasgow, 1828. 

This book has been forwarded to us on account of 
the Introduction which has been furnished by Mr. 
Young, a celebrated preacher, we believe, in the Scottish 
Church, The subject discussed in it is the propriety o. 
subordinating all instruction to religious instructionf 
The vagueness of this phrase has been ex ‘osed in many 
of our late Numbers ; and we have only to add, that Mr. 
Young has not thrown such new lights upon the ques- 
tion as to make it necessary that we should again tra- 
verse the ground. We quote the first paragraph as a 
specimen of that detestable Scotch-English (we thank 
thee, Mr. H , for teaching us that word) which con- 
sists in the use of fine abstract words, instead of plain, 
real, tangible words. 

‘ Reason is aroused from the stupor of ages, and, with 
manifest impatience of its former humiliation, has be- 
come prone to aggressive effort, and determined on 
new and diversified acquirement. So striking, indeed, 
is the change, that, even in the departments of trade 
and handicraft, where the sordid hope of gain had long 
been the only stimulus, the dryness of art, and the dul- 
ness of rule, and the blind regularity of mere custom, 
are converted into sources of rational delight, by the 
copious illuminations of physical science; while the 
mechanic at his bench, or the weaver at his loom, is 
raised from the degradation of a blind uniformity, and 
exalted to an alliance with the titled academic, in study- 
ing the principles of practical philosophy.’ 








SONG, 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHED OPERA, 


How blithely ring the merry merry bells! 
What is’t their gladsome music tells ? 
So cheerily they’re ringing ;— 
‘ Hail happy, happy, happy bride ! 
Joy in thy heart for aye abide, 

Thy nuptial song we're singing.’ 

Ob happy bride! how her heart doth bound, 
While the merry merry bells ring round ! 
Ring on, ring on, ye merry merry bells ! 
All saddening fears your music quells, 

And hope, within me springing, 
Whispers, that some fair morn, ere long, 
Some joyous morn, my nuptial song 

Ye ’ll gladsomely be singing ;— 

Then, happy bride, how my heart will bound, 
While the merry merry bells ring round! 





Old and Young Grammarians—For that compiler and 
combiner of words, Grammar, to bee much longer than 
it is in the armes of our nurse, is nought. I account it 
a pittiful sight to see a fellow at sixty yeares old learn- 
ing to speak. I like well to speak rather than to make 
signs, and to bee careful of joyning the nominative case 
to the verbe, as my servants and friends may under- 
stand what I would ; but to be Prentise of Jonus and 
Sonus for a life time, is as needlesse as to make new 
clothes when one lies a dying.— Sir William Cornwallis’s 
Essays, edit, 1631. 


Dandie—The word dandie is an old cant term for 


something superior, and is derived from the Islandic 
dandi, liberal. 
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THE RENEGADE. 


Tue sack of the city had commenced. The fire 
darted from a hundred roofs : the crash of broken 
bars and bolts rang through the blood-stained 
streets of the long-peaceful mother of the arts. 
Barbarians of gigantic stature, their hair flowing 
wildly on their shoulders, and wielding spears of 
prodigious length, with fierce gestures and disso- 
nant cries, trampled the venerable halls of the 
Areopagus, and violated the holy stillness of the 
Parthenon. Every outlet and avenue was choked 
with a reenlnyene x be crowd flying from the con- 

uerers, who, satiate with carnage, now abandoned 
themselves to rapine and excess. The Goths were 
now in Athens. 

Ilderic, one of the bravest of the Heruli, and 
the Gothic army could boast no tribe more valiant, 
led a band of his companions to plunder a spacious 
and noble looking mansion. It was already de- 
serted by its inmates. The spoilers passed from 
room to room, pausing at times to gather the rich 
stuffs, and vessels of gold and silver, by which the 
apartments were adorned. But Ilderic, who cared 
little about wealth, soon outstripped his comrades 
in search of a prize more suited to his taste. After 
a long unsuccessful survey, he discovered a small 
door nearly concealed behind some hangings, and 
throwing it violently open, perceived the figure of 
a young girl with clasped hands, and pallid face, 
kneeling before a crucifix. At the noise of his 
entrance she arose and stood before him. He had 
expected shrieks and supplications, but she ut- 
tered not a sound. The calm majesty of her air, 
the holy resignation of her countenance, awed the 
soul of the barbarian, and he endeavoured, by 
signs, to intimate that he intended her no injury 
or insult; and when she motioned him away, 
sought to express his inclination to protect her 
from the violence of his countrymen. Ilderic had 
seen men meet danger calmly, but this sublime 
and martyrlike deportment in a woman, was so 
strange and novel as to affect him in a manner 
that caused wonder at his own emotions. At the 
symptoms of his pity, the poor girl’s manner be- 
came less firm, and, bursting into tears, she threw 
herself at the feet of the relenting Goth. He re- 
newed his mute offers of protection, and accom- 
panying her down a private staircase, followed, 
under her guidance, a silent and respectful guard, 
to an obscure house in the suburbs, where the 
poor inhabitants came forth with joy to offer her 
shelter and concealment. Around this humble 
dwelling, marvelling at his own weakness, and fa- 
voured only by an occasional kind glance, or 

rateful smile from her whom he had rescued, 
Ideric maintained an anxious watch, while the 
conquering troops still ravaged the wide city; and 
after the work of devastation was complete, with- 
out purpose or reason for his stay; desiring he 
knew not what, and loathing his comrades’ society, 
he knew not why ; though the Gothic flect set sail 
from the Pirzus, Ilderic remained in Athens. 

It was, in truth, the height of rashness and folly 
for one of the detested Goths to expose himself to 
the revenge of a ruined people just returning to 
their desolated homes ; and the young warrior 
must certainly have perished, had not the maiden, 
now secure from further evils, enjoined her faith- 
ful hosts to afford him a retreat for a few weeks. 
During this period, he assumed the Athenian garb 
and manner, and soon acquired sufficient know- 
ledge of the Greek language to understand the 
tale of her, who had now in turn preserved the 
life of her preserver. 

Charitea, that was her name, had dwelt an 
orphan with one only brother. Having adopted 
the Christian faith, they possessed but few friends 
of their own rank, and led a lonely but contented 
life until the arfival of the invaders on the shores 
of Attica. On that fatal day, her brother, as 
she believed, fell in the defence of his native city ; 
her attendants fled at the sound of the first onset, 
and, hopeless of escape by earthly means, she was 





engaged in imploring the divine sueccour at the 
moment Ilderic burst on her retreat. 

This narrative, though brief, was not concluded 
till after many interviews. It was impossible for 
Charitea to refuse meeting the defender of her 
life and honour. The remembrance, too, that, 
for her sake he had sacrificed fortune, friends, and 
military glory, could not but mediate strongly 
in his favour, and the extraordinary personal 
beauty of the young Goth was, perhaps, not en- 
tirely without its influence. iteric, meantime, 
became daily more enamoured and more hopeless. 
The religious enthusiasm of Charitea, for hers was 
the Christianity of the third century, mingling 
with and controlling every action of her life, 
her lofty and fervent imagination, and the rich 
eloquence in which at times she gave utterance 
to her feelings, all conspired to nurture in his 
heart a sentiment of reverential awe; and had 
he not felt a secret conviction that he was not 
quite indifferent to her, he would have left Athens 
and endeavoured to forget his love. As it was, 
months passed before he ventured to reveal it to 
the object, and when he did, it was so humbly 
and so despairingly, that the maiden could not 
but express the rejection he anticipated in the 
most gentle terms. ‘ You are not a Christian,’ 
and she sighed. ‘ And if 1 were a Christian, 
Charitea?’ The blush and smile that were her only 
answer, might have encouraged the most timid 
lover. What marvel then, if, under the guidance 
of so lovely and‘zealous an instructress, Ilderic 
very speedily abandoned the rude traditions of 
his forefathers, and became a conscientious be- 
liever in the pure and simple tenets of the Chris- 
tian faith. Love had no share in his conversion ; 
at least they both said and thought so ; and if they 
deceived themselves, the harshest moralist could 
only have smiled at the delusion. Charitea, too, 
to place her lover’s sincerity beyond a doubt, for- 
bade all mention of their union, until a year’s pro- 
bation had proved the constancy of his religious 
change. : 

Other considerations, however, soon came to 
trouble their felicity. The small quantity of gold 
and jewels which the maiden had saved in her 
escape was gradually disappearing. In the place 
of her mansion, the Goths had left only a heap of 
ruins; and she learned that the vineyards and 
olive-groves which had formed the chief portion 
of her brother’s wealth were utterly wasted and 
destroyed. With the prospect of total destitu- 
tion, Hderic, unskilled in any trade but war, could 
devise nu remedy for the evil. But at the moment 
when they were reduced to their last piece of 
gold, and even Charitea’s confidence in divine aid 
failed to support her cheerfulness, the news reach- 
ed Athens that Naulobatus, the chief of the 
Heruli, after ravaging the whole western coast of 
Greece, had accepted an honourable capitulation, 
and entered, with all his band, into the service of 
the Emperor Gallienus. ‘To secure a passage to 
Brundusium, by the first trireme, for himself and 
his mistress, was the young Goth’s next care. He 
described to her the certainty of his obtaining a 
high and powerful situation among his comrades, 
of whom he had before been one of the most emi- 
nent leaders; and although her religious feelings 
caused her to disapprove of his resuming the mi- 
litary profession, yet, in a case of such extremity, 
she was compelled to acquiesce, and consented to 
accompany him to Rome. 

Among the companions of their voyage to Italy 
was an Asiatic Greek, by name Demetriades. The 
acknowledged favourite of Gallienus, the ready 
minister to each new whim or fancy of that licen- 
tious and inconstant prince, he was of course 
treated by his fellow-passengers with that defe- 
rence men are wont to manifest toward those 
whom kings delight to honour, and, equally of 
course, he received their homage with contemptu- 
ous indifference. Towards Ilderic and Charitea 
his manner was, however, more conciliating. 
Seemingly interested by their appearance and be- 
haviour, he treated them with a kindness and fa- 








miliarity that completely won the heart of the in- 
experienced Goth, aad induced him, ere their 
voyage was completed, to confide the whole of 
his eventful history to the ears of the great man. 
Charitea, indeed, appeared less charmed by the 
condescension of their new friend, and though 
his discourse was in the highest degree lively and 
amusing, often preferred the solitude of the cabin 
to the attractions. of his society. This Ilderic 
was disposed mainly to attribute to her religious 
ascetism ; and he now, for the first time, began 
to perceive and to lament the very large portion 
of time which she consumed in pious exercises. 
As he paced the deck alone at evening, enjoying 
the refreshing coolness after the heat of the long 
cloudless summer day, he now and then sighed 
that-she should think it a duty, at such an hour, 
to immure herself below in the performance of 
acts of devotion. On one occasion, stealing down 
with the design of beguiling her from her employ- 
ment, his ear caught the following strains, utter- 
ed in a low whispering voice : 

‘ Time was this heart throbbed on, serene and lonely, 

Unscathed by passion, and unvexed by care, 
Or, like Bethesda’s fountain, troubled only 
By holy things descending calmly there. 
Mine was a love, but not to mortals given, 
A pride, but not in charms of form or face,— 
A spotless love, that panted still for heaven, 
A sacred pride that there should be my place. 
As some lone fountain in whose streams soft playing 
Nought ere was mirrored save the pure calm sky, 
Till one, by chance, the glades around surveying, 
There came, and traced his image wandering by. 

So slept my spirit, from the world divided, 

Till o’er its depths his glorious shadow came,— 

Feelings ne’er known before, or long subsided, 

Wakening and kindling to delicious flame. 

Teach me, oh Lord ! if this be sinful pleasure, — 

If love like this, unmeet, unholy be ; 

Yet from my heart I'll tear its fondest treasure, 

And give the tortured remnant all to thee.’ 

Already, thought Ilderic, as he silently with- 
drew,—already she repents of having leved me. 
The remainder of their voyage was unmarked by 
any incident; and, on their arrival at Brundusium, 
they took leave of the rest of the passengers, not 
without a promise from Demetriades that he 
would take an early opportunity of recommendin 
the young Goth to the notice of his master, an 
procuring him a place of rank in the Imperial 
Guard. 

The travellers beheld Rome for the first time 
with more of wonder than delight ; Rome, destined 
but a little longer to be the harbour of imperial 
greatness, in all the bloated and unhealthy gran- 
deur of its latter days; glittering with gorgeous 
palaces and temples, and swarming with a count- 
less population, idle, dissolute, and destitute 
alike of one spark of virtue or of valour. Having 
procured a resting-place for Charitea, the first 
care of Ilderic was to seek his old commander, 
Naulobatus. The honest chieftain received him 
with a courteous welcome, and forthwith offered 
him a place of importance in the cohorts of the 
Heruli. This was joyfully accepted on the part 
of the young Goth, whose circumstances admitted 
not delay, though he had still a secret confidence 
in the promise of Demetriades to procure him a 
station about the Emperor’s person. Weeks, 
however, passed away, and he heard nothing 
from that accomplished Greek. The duties of 
his military command were important, and he en- 
gaged in thei with an ardour that left little time 
for love ; he sometimes passed whole days without 
a glimpse of Charitea. But, during his hasty and 
unfrequent visits, he could not but remark a grow- 
ing despondency in her manner, for which he 
vainly asked or imagined a reason. Visiting her 
one day at a rather earlier hour than usual, he 
found her in a state of the most alarming agi- 
tation, * 

* Charitea,’ said the Goth, ‘ I cannot bear this 
longer. Day after day I have come here, hopin 
to be met with smiles and words of love, and 
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find you often weeping, always sad. Can it be 
my coming that afflicts you? If so, I ask but can- 
dour. Say so, and Ilderic, the Goth—he who once 
so loved you that he forgot the joys of conquest 
and the ties of kindred, so that he might but 
breathe and move in your bright presence; he 
who so loves you, that he would count these, and 
more than these, cheaply sacrificed to dry those 
tears, will for ever free you from his loathed so- 
ciety. Yes, Charitea, I will return to the wild 
camps and lonely forests of my barbarous coun- 
trymen, where our pleasures, though less po- 
lished, are more lasting; and our women truer, 
though less fair than thou. It was but a fool’s 
_ to dream that the rude unlettered Goth would 
ong continue to be dear to the refined Athenian 
maid,’ 

‘Spare me, Ilderic,’ she exclaimed, with a fresh 
access of grief; ‘ spare me these unjust upbraid- 
ings. I Joye you—still shall love you ever—truly, 
fondly, firmly. You will know all then. It shall 
be told,— promise but fortitude and patience. De- 
metriades—you start ; I know you saw not or sus- 
pected, in our voyage from Athens, how I was 
treated by that man. I was at first offended only 
by his look and manner, and I might have believed 
that I mistook their meaning, had not he placed 
my suspicions beyond a doubt on the two or three 
occasions which he found of addressing me alone. 
His spies must have watched us to Rome, for, a 
very few days after our arrival, he discovered this 
obscure retreat. Since then he has never ceased 
to persecute me with his infamous offers; yet I 
fear to tell you, well knowing the wretch’s power 
and your temper’s violence. ‘This day he has been 
here, and threatens, if I still delay compliance 
with his wishes, to tear me hence by force, and 
bring on you disgrace or death.’ 

* By Odin!’ cried the Goth, drawing his tall 
form to its full height, and joining his clenched 
hands above his head, ‘ by Odin! I will drive my 
dagger to the hilt in his detested carcase,—I will 
grind his limbs to powder,—I will slay him in the 
very presence of his haughty patron.’ 

It was some time ere Charitea could succeed 
in moderating his fury. She represented to him 
the dangerous folly of openly assailing so mighty 
a foe, and proposed the safer means of interces- 
sion and entreaty. Inthe meantime it was agreed 
that she should remove to another quarter of the 
city, and Ilderic left her to seek out some re- 
tired place of refuge. The next day he came at 
an early hour to conduct her thither, but she was 

one. She had left the house, so said the other 
inmates, at the dawn of day, to join a prayer- 
meeting of some Christians in the neighbourhood, 
but had not returned. In a transport of grief 
and indignation he rushed to the palace, and, in- 
quiring for the apartments of Demetriades, he 
was refused admittance by the guards. The dis- 
tracted youth then remembered the generous Nau- 
lobatus. Naulobatus, thought he, both can and will 
assist me, and he hurried to the abode of the chief 
of the Heruli. The warrior was startled by his 
wild demeanour, and heard, with true commiscra- 
tion, the story of his wrongs. But when he men- 
tioned the name of the suspected ravisher,— 

* What, Demetriades !’ exclaimed the chief, ‘ the 
inventor of the new sauce, the importer of an- 
other species of rose from Syria, he whom the 
Emperor would be glad to make a god of? I 
fear thy case is desperate. But, courage, my 

or Iideric, I will straight to Gallienus. ‘Though 

e may not much regard me as a Roman and a 
consul, I doubt not he will listen with attention 
to the remonstrances of the leader of the Goths.’ 
He hastily assumed his costume of chief magis- 
trate, and departed. The result of his interces- 

sion was a summons to Ilderic to appear the next 
day before the Emperor. 

On a couch of the softest texture and most lux- 
urious form, reclined the son of the unfortunate 
Valerian. He was surrounded by strange objects, 
indicating the various occupations of his livel 
but unprofitable genius. On a table covered wit 





scrawls of his original compositions, lay spread 
before him a manuscript of Plato’s Republic, 
flanked on one side by a basket of rare flowers, 
and on the other by some utensils for culinary 
experiments. ‘Two individuals, totally dissimilar 
inappearance, stood near, as he by turns addressed 
them : the one was his chief cook ; the other the 
philosopher Plotinus. He acknowledged the pre- 
sence of Naulobatus, as he entered, with Ideric be- 
hind him, by a slight inclination of the head, and 
signed to the young Goth to approach. ‘ The 
most worthy consul,’ he began in a soft languid 
voice, ‘ hath told to us thy causes of complaint : 
we have questioned our Demetriades on the mat- 
ter, and he confesses to have laid somewhat hasty 
hands upon thy girl.’ Ilderic hastened to make 
a temperate and respectful reply.  ‘ Silence,’ 
said the Emperor, and continued: ‘ the girl is a 
Christian, is she not?? ‘ We hold the same re- 
ligious belief,’ answered Ilderic evasively. 

‘It is well,’ pursued Gallienus, ‘ thou hast 
learned we are a friend to Christians. We have 
been told that it is owing to their prayers, in re- 
venge for the slaughter of one Cyprian, that it 
hath pleased the gods to give our dear father Va- 
lerian’s neck to friend Sapor for a footstool. 
Besides, they have some faint and obscure no- 
tions of certain things so finely treated by our au- 
thor here,’ laying his hand on the manuscript. 
* Ha, is it not so, Plotinus ?’ 

‘ They do, indeed, O most learned Gal- 
lienus! pretend to aspire to some points of resem- 
blance with the divine Plato,’ replied the philo- 
sopher. 

* Well,’ pursued the tyrant, scoffingly, ‘O 
most loving youth! our Demetriades consents to 
restore thy little dove,—but upon one condition, 
for our Demetriades is a Greek, and therefore 
something superstitious,—he would wish to do 
honour to his gods by adding so worthy a youth 
to the number of his votaries. Thou must be- 
come a worshipper of Jove, and we will give thee 
a place among our guards. If thou refusest, De- 
metriades shall keep thy girl, and we will have thee 
burnt ; for we have not as yet slain one Christian 
in our reign, and we do wrong so long to delay 
imitating the example of our most dear father. 
Are not these fair terms, O most excellent Nau- 
lobatus?’ 

‘ Truly, O prince!’ replied the warrior, ‘I deem 
them so. By Asgard, I knew not till this moment 
that Ilderic had become a Christian. I cannot 
tell why he has thought fit to abandon the old 
faith of his countrymen ; but I had rather see him 
aught than one of the Christians, for they love not 
bold and brave men.’ 

Iideric, meantime, was utterly at a loss for 
words. This sudden turn in his affairs had come 
so unexpectedly upon him, that he needed time to 
examine his feelings. Had his own life only been 
involved, natural courage, and a strong sense of 
the injustice of such treatment, might have made 
him stubborn, and resolved to undergo the worst ; 
but the idea of rescuing his Charitea from the 
clutches of the licentious Greek, presented a 
temptation too strong to resist; and when Gal- 
lienus called again, in a more threatening tone, 
for his decision, he signified his acquiescence with 
the terms proposed. He was led forth under the 
guidance of Naulobatus, and, after going 
through the ceremony of throwing a few grains 
on the altar of Jupiter, was enrolled in the Impe- 
rial Guard, and then conducted to the apartments 
provided for him. Here he found Charitea. He 
was powerfully struck, on entering, by the resem- 
blance which her preseut attitude bore to that of 
the hour of their first meeting. She stood before 
him now, pale, calm, and majestic as then. ‘¢ I- 


deric,’ she exclaimed, ‘ they tell me you have re- 
nounced Christianity—have become an infidel, a 
agan ; answer me in one word, is it not a false- 
100d, a wicked treacherous falsehood ?” 
* No, Charitea, it is true ;’ and he groaned bit- 
terly. 
‘Then,’ she exclaimed, vainly struggling to 





repress all symptoms of emotion, ‘ then, Ilderic, 
we part—part now and for ever. You have re- 
nounced your God—TI renounce you. You have 
broken your compact with your Saviour—I break 
mine with you. And for what have you done 
this? To preserve your life !—to purchase a few 
worthless years of miserable existence with count- 
less ages of suffering !—even on earth to be shun- 
ned by the good and scoffed at by the bad as apos- 
tate, coward, renegade! Had you but chosen, 
Ilderic, the better part to die, how joyfully could 
Ihave shared your death! But now we meet no 
more here; and, oh! may your heart yet be 
touched with penitence,—for there is remission 
even for such guilt as yours,—‘hat we may meet 
hereafter! Farewell! Sale, I torgive you!’ She 
turned and fled from his presence. He never saw 
her more. 

Some moments elapsed ere Ilderic could so far 
collect his scattered senses as really to feel and 
understand his hopeless situation. With the con- 
viction that Charitea had, indeed, abandoned him 
for ever—that there was no chance or prospect of 
appeasing her indignation, or winning back her 
love, there came over him a tumult of wild 
thoughts, more akin to his old condition than any 
he had felt since his first day at Athens. ‘ Gone, 
gone for ever!’ he muttered to himself; ‘ and all 
for what ?—because I saved her from dishonour; 
and this is Christian charity! She has taught me 
well how to forgive injuries. So now, revenge, 
revenge!’ To rush to the apartments of Deme- 
triades—to strike but one blow home to the heart, 
and, with the still streaming dagger in his hand, 
to burst through the terrified guards, and fly from 
the precincts of the palace with a speed that 
mocked pursuit,—this was but the work of a mo- 
ment. The name of Ilderic the Goth was never 
heard again in Rome; but he may, perhaps, be 
identified under an assumed name with one of the 
fiercest and most powerful of those wide-conquer- 
ing barbarians who, a few years after, shook the 
empire to its very centre. 





NOTES ON LISBON. 
No. Ill. 


The following account of the performers at the 
Portuguese theatre is liable to a charge which we 
brought against a former statement of our cor- 
respondent. There is nothing new or national 
in it. 

Tue THeatres. 

* Of the Portuguese performers, as a company, 
they are below mediocrity ; for they have not a 
strength of talent sufficient to cast an opera or 
play, so that it may be well supported in all its 
parts ; their policy seems to be, to make all the 
other performers serve as foils to increase the 
brilliancy of one or two favourites. I do not 
mean to say they have no good actors ; for I think 
they have, particularly in comedy, and they cer- 
tainly have some very good singers at the Opera 
House: but, except when the hero or heroine of 
the piece is on the stage, the others are so bad, 
that you wish yourself anywhere else. 

‘As the performers vary almost every year, it 
would be useless to enter on their individual merit, 
nor do I estimate my own judgment sufficiently 
high, to feel myself authorised to decide on their 
abilities or faults. The Portuguese think them 
faultless, as they do every thing that is their own; 
but good and bad are only relative qualities, and 
I certainly, in my own opinion, have seen per- 
formers greatly superior to any I ever saw in 
Lisbon.’ 

On the other hand, the following strikes us as 
something quite foreign from all our prejudices. 

Tue WarcuMen, 

‘ The watcuine the streets of Lisbon is one of 
the branches of the Police of the city, and is most 
excellent for such a Government as that of Por- 
tugal, but would not be submitted to by a people 
so jealous of every appearance of a military 
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system as theEnglish. It, however, deserves men- 
tion. 

‘ The Portuguese absolutely think it impossible 
that a man should be able to keep awake three-hun- 
dred-and-sixty-fivenights in the year,during all wea- 
thers, watch over their personal safety, and their 
property ; and, from this incredulity, they refuse to 
admit, or even to admire, our mode of watching 
our cities and towns; they, therefore, have esta- 
blished a perpetual military watch, by day and 
night, the duties of which are performed by a 
regiment of foot soldiers, composed of the finest 
young men throughout the kingdom: they are 
mostly the sons of respectable farmers, and are 
selected for their good conduct; and they think 
it an honour to be admitted into this regiment, 
which is better clothed, and better paid, than any 
one in the service. The uniform is blue and yel- 
low, and they always appear extremely clean and 
neat. The officers are mostlyfrom the first fami- 
lies, and those of the higher rank are noblemen. 
This regiment is also the guards of Lisbon, as 
it is the only one that attends on the Royal 
Family. The men are mostly superior to the 
generality of the people, there being few of them 
but what can read and write; they are quiet, and 
very mild and civil in the discharge of their 
duty, seldom abusing their power, which is very 
great. 

‘These men are stationed by detachments of 
from twelve to fifty men, or, perhaps, a company, 
in guard-houses in different parts of the city, from 
which they go in pairs, armed with a musket, 
bayonet, and sword, and preambulate the streets, 
&e., that lie within the district attached to their 
guard-house. They are never stationary, but al- 
ways walking about, day and night, and are re- 
lieved every two hours. As they have no fixed 
station, (there being neither watch-boxes nor 
sentry-boxes, except at the door of each guard- 
house,) so you never know but you have a couple 
of young, strong, active, and well-2rmed soldiers 
at your elbow ; and it is astonishing to observe, if 
any disturbance takes place, which seldom hap- 
pens, how the disputants will be surrounded in- 
stantaneously, as if by magic, by eight or a dozen 
of these men, who soon restore order, for the 
people stand in great awe of them. You can, at 
any momeat of the day or night, collect a strong 
guard around you, by shouting out, ‘ 4gui del 
Rei,’ (here, in the King’s name.) It is thus their 
sole duty to preserve public tranquillity, and to 
watch over individual security, as also to appre- 
hend all offenders against the laws ; it is, likewise, 
their duty to turn every body out of the coffee- 
houses and public-houses at 10 o’clock at night, 
(when they are obliged to shut up.) They always 
attend in the theatres, in the churches, (on saint- 
days, or on any occasion whenthey may collect a 
greater number than usual,)—in short, they are 
everywhere. There are also a few troops of 
Horse Police, similar to our Life Guards, who 
also constantly patrole the streets in pairs.’ 

Our contributor is particularly minute and 
philosophical oa the subject of the gourmanderie 
of Lisbon. Our own deficiency of information on 
this interesting and important branch of learning, 
makes it impossible that we should give proper 
criticisms on this part of his observations ; but we 


, extract the following, which is less caviare to us 
and to the general, on 


Tue Markets or Lisson. 

* Comparison sometimes assists, in anadmirable 
manner, to improve our ideas on a subject to 
which we have hitherto been strangers. Thus, 
when I state that a window in Portugal is in ge- 
neral made the same as those we call French 
windows, the reader is, I dare say, pretty much 
au fait ; but, in this way, I cannot convey any in- 
formation to you in describing the fish-market of 
Lisbon, for we nave nothing equal to it, or even 
in any way similar. 

* It consists of a few (say a dozen) open stalls by 
the side of the river, though on a raised pave- 
ment, with a wall of about three feet round it. 





These occupy two sides of a square on the east 
and south, and on them isthe fish, which, though 
as fine as any in Europe, is the most disgusting 
sight imaginable, as it is never cleaned, but rather 
appears to be purposely rolled in slime and filth ; 
and in that state you must purchase it, and send 
it home, or go without: but this is not the worst 
part of the concern, for, at the back of that part of 
the market which takes up the east side, at no 
greater distance than the thickness of the parapet 
wall, (say two feet,) lies a broad, but very shallow, 
paved ditch, intended to carry off the rain from 
the streets in the vicinity. This is open, not only 
to chance view, but you cannot avoid seeing it; 
and it is never for three minutes together unoccu- 
pied by the gallegos, fishermen, beggars. &c. 
Now, as it never rains in Lisbon in summer, and 
consequently this place is never cleansed, some idea 
may be formed of the disgusting sight and horrid 
stench. 

‘In vain you would seek a remedy by going to a 
fishmonger’s shop; they have no such thing in 
Lisbon, nor do they know what it means; and 
such a sight as Grove’s, at Charing Cross, would, 
if transported to Lisbon, attract all Portugal to 
view it, through curiosity and wonder. 

* As, when divested of its filth, the fish is equal 
to any in the world, it might, perhaps, answer 
the speculation of establishing a fishmonger here, 
if the Government would allow it, which is doubt- 
ful. 

‘Among others that are very fine, may be men- 
tioned the soles, white salmon, John Dory, ¢ainha, 
or white mullet, the pargo, and, to those who can 
surmount prejudice, the chog ;* the prawns are 
uncommonly large and fine flavoured, and the 
eels are not bad; the oysters, however, are abo- 
minable. But the staple is the sardinha, (a large 
species of sprat,) it is rich and exquisite, and 
constitutes the chief food, of not only the poorer, 
but of all classes of people, being also very 
cheap. 

‘The clergy of Lisbon (if I recollect right, it 
is an exclusive grant to one convent, all the mem- 
bers of which are, and must be, of noble families) 
claim every tenth fish that is brought to market ; 
and no fisherman dares sell a single fish from his 
boat, before he has brought them to market and 
paid his tithe, which is collected in a most unjust 
and arbitrary manner. A man is appointed by 
these priests, who attends as the boats arrive, the 
owners of which are obliged to count all their 
fish out before him, one by one; and while they 
are so doing, he selects, at his pleasure, every fine 
fish he sees (by means of a sharp hook which he 
holds for that purpose): he does not take every 
tenth fish promiscuously, but thus selects the dest 
tenth of the whole cargo. Asan amazing quantity 
of fish is brought to market, this tenth, (which, 
after serving themselves, is retailed to hawkers 
and the stalls,) must produce an immense revenue 
to the convent, or convents. When this tithe is 
thus selected, the poor fisherman, in return, re- 
ceives a printed permit to dispose of the remain- 
der; and the hawkers, who carry fish in baskets 
through the city, are obliged to purchase, daily, a 
permit for so doing. 

‘The Fruit Market (the Covent Garden of Lisbon) 
occupies the other two sides of the square and its 
centre ; the whole ‘forming a square of about 150 
feet each way, and is laid out in allies crossing 
each other at right angles; about four running 
E. and W., and five or six N. and S. These are 
composed of sheds, in which the owners of them 
expose for sale fruit (chiefly) and vegetables. 
This market, were it not so near the fish-stalls, 
would be respectable, as the finest fruit the country 
produces is to be had in it, as also dried fruits, 
such as figs, raisins, almonds, walnuts, nuts, dates, 
&c., also eggs. There also may be bought gold 





* This is the squid, or inkfish, or scuttlefish, and, 
when cut in pieces and stewed (as eels), is superior to 
any thing I ever tasted. In this state the flesh resem- 
bles that of the lobster, but is infinitely superior, They 
should, however, be chosen young and small, 





and silver fish in glass globes, very cheap, par- 
rots, monkeys, a canary-birds. e front, or 
north row of sheds, is chiefly for the sale of those 
articles, the back ones being appropriated to ve- 
getables. 

‘When Lisbon was crowded with British troops, 
and when the French had possession of it, I 
lieve, every shed was occupied; at present, not 
more than two-thirds of them are. The owners, 
or rather renters, (for they are Church property.) 
are all women, who dress very neatly ; and many 
of them deck themselves, to no oan amount, in 
gold chains, ear-rings, &c. As in general the 
are very pretty, and even handsome, and all 
speak English more or less, the fruit-market is a 
fashionable morning lounge for the officers of the 
navy and army. Of this, these women have not 
failed to avail themselves, and many of them are 
reputed as rich; for wherever gentlemen flirt 
away their idle time, they must expect to pay for 
the indulgence. Hence good fruit is always, 
in this market, at least twice the price it can be 
procured in any other part of Lisbon. 


* Another market similar, to this, but not so fa- 
shionable, though on a much larger scale, is kept 
in the Praga aa Fegueira, (so called from having 
been formerly a spot of ground planted with fig- 
trees.) It is situated immediately at the back of 
of the 8. E. corner of the Praga do Roscio: here 
sheds, or stalls, are formed round the exterior of 
the square; the centre, being left free from any 
buildings, is filled with country people, who sup- 
ply the market with vegetables. This is also 
the market for poultry, sucking-pigs, game, 
and kids, and is the best and cheapest market in 
Lisbon. 

‘Immediately on passing through the Praga do 
Commergio, on the right hand, are a number of 
similar sheds, extending about a quarter of a mile : 
these constitute a market of inferior note, being 
chiefly for the sale of country cheese, some butter, 
onions, garlic, water-melons, &c. This street 
is also, twice a week, a Rosemary-lane, or rag- 
fair.’ 

We will conclude our extracts in the present 
Number with the following picture of 
PoRTUGUESE SKILL IN SURGERY AND MEDICINE. 

‘The Portuguese surgeons are considered to 
rank very low, when compared with those of other 
nations ; but they cannot be expected to excel in 
so difficult an art, while they are deprived of the 
means of acquirement,—hospitals, schools for 
anatomy, and dissections being unknown in the 
country. 

‘One day, a very fine girl of eight years of age, 
coming from school, fell and broke her arm: an 
English surgeon was immediately sent for, but 
he being unfortunately from home, a Portu- 
guese one was called in, who, to make assurance 
trebly sure, called in two others. This happy trio, 
perceiving that, from the fall, the flesh was 
turned blackish, determined that a mortification 
had already taken place, (in less than an hour, 
on a healthy young subject!) and, without any 


further ceremony, cut off the poor child’s 
arm. The English surgeon, who had been 


sent for in the first instance, now attended, but 
only in time to lament his being from home 
when the aceident happened; as he assured me 
there was not the least occasion for amputation, 
the fracture and bruise being no more than is 
usual in such accidents. Though I have here only 
cited one case, yet the practice is invariably the 
same. Off with the limb, in all fractures, is, with 
them, what bleeding and hot water were with Dr. 
Sangrado—a universal cure. I know several 
persous who would have lost a limb, which they 
now enjoy the use of, but from the interposition 
of the gentleman above mentioned, or from their 
own resolution, which the Portuguese faculty call 
English obstinacy. 

‘Nor is their skill in the other branches of their 
profession superior to that in surgery. They have 
no idea of difference of constitution in individuals, 
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either from habit or climate. Old and young, 
robust and delicate, natives of warm climates, and 
those from the frozen regions of the north, are 
alltreated alike. Balsams and glysters form the 
whole extent of their practice, and are alike pre- 
scribed in fevers, colds, gout, rheumatism, debi- 
lity, repletion, and all the opposites that ‘ flesh 
is heir to.’ 

‘So far are their medical men from possessing 
that humanity which characterises the profession 
in England, that they would allow the whole 
human race to perish before they would put them- 
selves to the least inconvenience. As a proof of 
this, a very particular friend of mine, whose son, 
a beautiful child about three years old, was dan- 
gerourly ill, applied personally to four of the first 
reputed professional men in the city ; but it being 
in the middle of the day, (July 31,) they all re- 
fused to attend till the evening, alleging that the 
weather was too hot to stir out till then. 

*I have been told, and I believe it, that on one 
occasion a surgeon was requested to visit a man 
who had been stabbed through the body, but re- 
fused fora similar reason ; saying, however, that 
if the wounded man would come to him, he would 
examine him. The man died before he could 
procure surgical aid.’ 
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MONTI, AND THE ITALIAN WRITERS OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
No. IV. 





THE first attempt of Monti was a poem on the 
death of Basville, which is of itself a remarkable 
phenomenon in the annals of Italian literature, 
and merits to be elucidated by some historical 
details. 

The French revolution had alarmed all Govern- 
ments and raised the hopes of the people. Almost 
all the enlightened and educated were partisans 
of the new political doctrines which now were 
generally disseminated ; they deplored the crimes 
which had crept into this revolution, contrary to 
the intention of its authors, but they applauded 
the purity of — of those who desired only 
the Fiberty and prosperity of their country. This 
opinion was general in Italy, where great recol- 
lections of the past, rendered still more insup- 
portable the debasement and slavery of the pre- 
sent. France, now arepublic, had sent Ugne 
Basville to Rome, as its representative to the Holy 
See. The agents of the Pontifical Government 
caused him to be ‘assassinated by the people, 
whom they had urged on to insurrection. This 
act, which was a crime in itself, excited still 
ge indignation as reflecting upon the whole 

ody of republicans. What did Monti do upon 
this occasion? We will briefly explain: he took 
up his pen to justify the assassination, and to 
throw detestation and opprobium upon all that 
had happened in France at this epoch; without 
making the least distinction between the crimes 
which certainly deserved censure, and the prin- 
mpi which were dictated by the laudable desire 
0 “rae ngs ogpanJ on the basis of civil liberty 
and justice. ut, wonderful to relate! whilst the 
subject of this poem excited both rage and des- 

air, all were dazzled, enchanted and transported 

y the grandeur and sublimity of the poetry. 
Astonishing imagery, nervous versification, a suc- 
cession of the most dramatic scenes, a rapid va- 
riety of lively, energetic, and effective colouring ; 
there was a magic in it, the mysterious power of 
which no one could explain. In fact, the sensa- 
tion which this production excited was such, that 
tbe immediate subject of it was forgotten ; for it 
is the effect of all real poetry to exalt the soul, 
to ~— the feelings, and to awaken all the noble 
and generous affections. Under this point of 
view, the verses on the death of Basville, though 
opposed in their fundamental principles to every 
species of liberal ideas, yet augmented by their 
poetic execution, the number of the liberals. 


ET 
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Monti was not long before he repented of having 
embellished, with the whole force of his genius, 
such a subject, for he broke off at the fourth 
canto, and would never conclude his poem. To 
justify what we have said of it, we shall place 
before the reader the commencement of this chef 
d’wurre : he will appreciate the superior merit of 
it, according to the state of his own feelings : 


* Gia vinta de l’inferno era la pugna, 
E lo spirto d’ abisso si partia, 
Vota stringendo la terribil ugna. 

Come lion per fame egli ruggia 
Bestemmiando I’ Eterno ; e le commosse 
Idre del capo sibilar per via. 

Allor timido I’ ali aperse e scosse 
L’anima d’Ugo alla seconda vita 
Fuor de le membra del suo sangue rosse : 

E la mortal prigione ond’ era uscita, 
Subito indietro a riguardar si volse 
Tutta ancor sospettosa e sbigottita. 

Ma dolce con un riso la raccolse, 

E confortolla I’ Angelo beato, 
Che contro Dite a conquistarsa tolse. 

E, salve, disse, o spirto fortunato, 
Salve, sorella del bel numer una, 

Cui rimesso é dal cielo ogni peccato. 

Non paventar : tu non berrai la bruna 
Onda a’ Averno, da cui volto é in fuga 
Tutta speranza di miglior fortuna. 

Ma la giustizia di lassu che fruga, 

Severa ¢ in un pietosa in suo diritto, 
Ogni labe de I’ alma ed ogni ruga ; 

Nel suo registro adanantiao ha scritto, 
Che a l’amplesso di Dio non salirai, 
Fiché non sia di Francia ulto il delitto. 

Le piaghe intanto e gl’infiniti guai, 

Di che fosti gran parte, or per emenda 
Piangendo in terra e contemplando andrai : 

E supplicio ti fia la vista orrenda 
De l’empia patria tua, la cui lordura 
Par che del puzzo i firmamenti offenda ; 

Si che l’alta vendetta é git: matura, 

Che fa dolce di Dio nel suo segreto 
L’ira ond’ é colma Ja fatal misura. 

Cosi parlava ; e riverente e cheto 
Abbassé I’ altro le pupille, e disse : 
Giusto e mite, e Signor, é il tuo decreto. 

Poscia l’ultimo sguardo al corpo aftisse 
Gia suo consorte in vita, a cui le vene 
Sdegno di zelo e di ragion trafisse ; 

Dormi in pace, dicendo, a di mie pene 
Caro compagno, infia che del gran die 
L’orrido squillo a risvegliar ti viene. 

Lieve intanto la terra, e dolci e pie 
Ti sien I’ aure e le piogge, e a te non dica 
Parole il passaggier scortesi e rie. 

Oltre il rogo non vive ira nemica, 

E ne I’ ospite suolo on’ io ti lasso, 
Giuste son l’alme e la pietade é antica. 

Torse, cié detto, sospirando il passo 
Quélla mest’ Ombra, e a la sua scorta dietro 
Con volto s’ avvidé pensoso e basso. 

Di ritroso fanciul tenendo il metro, 
Quando la madre 4 suoi trastulli il fura, 
Che il pié va lento innanzi, e l’occhio indietro. 

Gia di sua veste rugiadosa e scura 
Copria la notte il mondo, allor che diero 
Quei duo le spalle a le romulee mura. 

E nel levarsi a volo, ecco di Piero 
Su I’ atissimo tempio a la lor vista 
Un cherubino minaccioso e fiero ; 

Un di quei sette che in argentea lista 
Mird fra i sette candelabri ardenti 
Il rapito di Patmo evangelista. 

Rote di fiamme gli occhi rilucenti, 

E cometa che morbi e sangue adduce 
Parean le chiome abbandonate a i venti. 

Di lugubre vermiglia orrida luce 
Una spada brandia, che da lontano, 
Prompea la notte, et la rendea piu truce. 

E scudo sostenea la manca mano 
Grande cosi, che da nemica offesa 
Tutto copria con l’ombra il Vaticano.’ 


From this sketch, some one may, perhaps, be 
tempted to form a bad opinion of Monti’s moral 
character; but this would be a mistake. True 


genius may sometimes be misled, but never 
through interest or baseness. Monti is poor, with- 
out ever having been dissipated; and even at the 
present day, with so colossal a reputation, and at 
the age of nearly eighty, he is almost obliged to 





labour in the morning for the evening’s meal.¢ 
He loves his country with enthusiasm: he has 
been seen, from the height of a public chair, in 
an opening discourse full of eloquence and 
warmth, reclaiming, with authentic documents in 
his hand, all the scientific discoveries made by 
Italians, and which foreigners have had the injus- 
tice to ascribe to themselves; and there are several 
of his patriotic poems which, anathematised by 
the Church and the Government, are not to be 
found in the various collections of his works, but 
which his fellow-citizens know by heart. Has he 
then, changed his opinions? No : his is a mobile 
imagination—easily affected by that which sur- 
rounds it. The world is to him a sort of moving 
loadstone, which attracts uim, and draws him 
rapidly into all its revolutions. A great event 
strikes him,—his imagination is inflamed,—he 
seizes his lyre and sings; and a time that 
these dazzling pictures pass, like floating and 
aerial images, before his eyes, it is not in his 
power to call in calculation, to discover their 
origin. In his poem upon Basville, composed 
during the sanguinary reign of Robespierre, he 
saw only the horrors of liberty, and endeavoured 
to hold up the hideous spectacle te the execra- 
tions of posterity. In the same manner the unfor- 
tunate journey of Pius VI. to Vienna distressed 
him, with the idea of the degradation to which the 
Church was reduced, and he wrote his ‘ Apostolic 
Pilgrim,’ so abounding in unction and elegiac 
melancholy. The contemplation of nature ani- 
mated his soul, and he wrote his ‘ Beauty of the 
Uuiverse,’ with colours drawn at once from the 
palates of Moses, of Homer, and of Plato. The 
enchanting power of poetry, of which he was one 
of the most able interpreters, led him into regions 
unknown to vulgar minds; and he wrote his 
‘ Musogony,’ a delightful poem, which Hesiod 
himself would have been proud to have conceived. 
A good husband, a good father, and a good citi- 
zen, he has always scrupulously fulfilled his prac- 
tical duties, and no one has ever had to complain 
of him; we shall, at one moment, see him in 
profound grief at the premature death of a friend, 
who, by his intelligence and virtues, was an 
honour to Italy, and then exalting himself before 
the gigantic grandeur of the dictator of Europe, 
when he first crossed the Alps to fix the foun- 
dations of his future celebrity in the soil of 
his native country. The friend just alluded to 
was Lorenzo Mascheroni, a naturalist and re- 
nowned poet ; amongst other productions of whom 
there remains a small didactic poem, entitled 
‘ Invito a Lesbia,’ which may, without hesitation, 
be characterised as a master-piece of its kind. 
Italy wept the loss of this great man, and Monti 
added to the immortality of his own name by the 
magnificent poem which he consecrated to his 
memory. In his poetic inspirations, Monti had 
surpassed all his contemporaries; in that on the 
death of Mascheroni, he surpassed himself ; and 
it is there we must look for the surest eee 
of his generous attachment to liberty, virtue, 

the glory of his country. When Lord Byron, on 
his first visit to Italy, heard some portions of this 
poem recited, he exclaimed, as if seized with en- 
thusiasm, ‘ There has nothing been written 80 
sublime throughout Europe since the commence- 
ment of this century—nothing can be com 

to it.’ This judgment is free from all suspicion. 


The author of ‘The English Bards’ was not 4) 


flatterer. 
(To be continued.) 





Nothing from Nothing.—The Epicurean dogma, 
nothing can spring from nothing, is to be found in one 
of the Upanisheds from the Yajur Veda, in the co 
of an address to Bramah : ‘ The ignorant assert th 
the universe did not in the beginning exist in its author 
and was created out of nothing. O ye whose heart: 
are pure! how could something arise out of nothing? 
—M. Anquetil du Perron’s Latin Version. 





* These articles were written before the death 0 
the distinguished man who forms the principal subje 
of them.—Eb, j 
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THE LADY AND THE CHAPLAIN, 


Ir was a nobleman’s daughter 
Who could not sleep o’ nights, 
Her busy mind was so beset 
By fanciful affrights ; 
She thought she saw a hundred shapes 
Of imps, and devils, and sprights, 
Stalk round about her bedroom—she 
She could never sleep o’nights ! 


This simple maid, so sore afraid, 
Was forced her fears to smother, 
For she dared not tell her father, nor 

She dared not tell her mother, 
For fear that they should laugh at her, 
With her sister and her brother ; 
They were such merry people all, 
And loved to jest each other. 


From sleepless nights and sore affrights, 
Her health began to fail ; 

Weaker and weaker her body grew ; 
Her cheek was turning pale : 

And every one said ‘ Margaret, 
What is it that you ail ?’ 

But the gentle girl, for very shame, 
Would not reveal her tale. 


It chanced that I was Chaplain then 
In that good family, 

And what the lady’s secret was 
By accident did see ; 

Full soon by gentle questionings, 
She owned the truth to me ; 

And I became her confidant 
In this her mystery. 


In secret much I spake with her, 
To reason with her fear : 
She listened to me patiently, 
And one day in my ear 
Did whisper, ‘ Your most kindly words, 
Such comfort are to hear, 
That, certes, I should bolder be, 
Were you but always near.’ 


’Twas soon she dared at dead of night 
To wander forth with me, 

And hunt the springing glow-worms 
Beneath an old oak tree, 

That waved beside her father’s hall 
Its broad arms gloomily, 

And saunter in the moonlight 
From twelve o’clock till three. 


And when I urged, did she not smile, 
Or was it but by chance 
The tenderness of moonlight gleams 
That lurked within her glance ?>— 
That she would leave her own dear home, 
The throng, the féte, the dance, 
And sail with me and a north-west wind 
To the pleasant shores of France ? 


My burning words the maiden heard, 
A willing mind they wrought her, 
The coast was distant thirty miles 
Where one fair eve I brought her, 
And long before the morning chime 
Our boat flew o’er the water : 
Oh ! was not that a merry time 
For me and the nobleman’s daughter ? 


I am returned a wanderer 
By mountain and by wave : 
Soundly sleepeth Margaret 
The dull sléep of the grave ; 
And I had thought in some far land 
Some resting-place to crave, 
But now in mine own country 
My last home shall I have. 


There be some eyes in England 
That, could they know me now, 

Might weep to see how time hath wrought 
His sculptures on my brow : 

But their tears shall not be shed for one, 
Wha, like some sapless bough, 

From kindred trunk and branches torn, 
Lies witheringly low! 

Yet be there thoughts that sometimes come 
With comfort to my mind: 

My sweet wife for the home she left 

ad never once repined ; 

And he, the boy, for whose dear birth 
Her being she resigned, 

Is beautiful as she was, 
As gentle and as kind, 





His hair is black, his brow is pale, 
His dark eye full of fire ; 

God wot, more like his grandfather, 
Than me his suffering sire. 

Yet looks he on me tenderly, 
What more could I desire ? 

Perchance he’d be too proud for that, 
If God should lift him higher. 


Yet I wish that they would take him, 
For mine eye was sore distrest ; 
To see a heart so strong and free 
By poverty deprest ; 
Perhaps they will, oh! then unto 
The stillness of thy breast, 
My Margaret, how sweet to fly 
Once more, and be at rest. D.R. 





POPULAR SCIENCE. 


‘How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute.’—Comus. 


I—ANIMATED NATURE. 


* And God said, let them have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every creeping thing.’—Genesis. 

1—ANIMAL MECHANICS. 

The Eye-Brush in Birds.—A very striking mechani- 
cal apparatus may be remarked in the construction of 
the eye of birds for keeping it clean by wiping the lens, 
and freeing it from particles of dust which might lodge 
on its surface. The apparatus consists of an additional 
eye-lid, composed of avery fine membrane or skin, 
which is constantly moved very rapidly over the eye- 
ball by two muscles, or fleshy ribbons, placed in the 
back of the eye. One of these ribbons or muscles ends 
in a loop, the other in a string or tendon, which goes 
through the loop, and is fixed in the corner of the mem- 
brane, to pull it backwards and forwards. We may re- 
mark, that this additional eye-lid seems to be more 
under the command of the will than the common eye- 
lids of animals, which play incessantly during waking 
hours, and become, in a great measure, involuntary. 
Comparative anatomists call the apparatus in question 
the nictitating membrane. 

Contrivance of the Elephant and Rhinoceros.—To pro- 
tect themselves from flies, the elephant and rhinoceros 
roll themselves in mud for the purpose of forming an 
impenetrable crust upon their skin, when it becomes 
dry. Their most formidable pest in Africa is an insect 
called Isaltaya, belonging, it would appear from the 
description, to Clairville’s class Haustellata. It is not 
larger than a common bee, but is more terrible to those 
two animals than the lion himself. It has no sting, 
but insinuates its sucker (haustellum) through the 
thickest skin in the same manner as our cleg (Hama- 
topata pluvialis) does. The effects of this sucking are 
such, that the part not only blisters but frequently mor- 
tifies, and in the end destroys the animal. But the 
coating of dried mud over the skin affords them effec- 
tual protection. May it not be that the wallowing of 
the sow in the mire is for a similar purpose ? 

2.—ANIMAL ARCHITECTURE. 

Winter Cell of the Orchard Snail.—About the com- 
mencement of October, on the approach of the cold 
weather, the orchard snail (helix pomatia) becomes 
sluggish, eats little, and begins to congregate with its 
congeners on hillocks, banks, or under hedges, pre- 
paratory to assuming its winter’s sleep, which is passed 
under dead leaves, grass, or moss. Each snail forms 
for itself a cavity of sufficient dimensions to contain 
its shell, forming the roof of moss or leaves and a por- 
tion of earth. The instrument which it employs for 
constructing its winter house is the member called by 
naturalists the foot. 

M. Gaspard* tells us, that the excavation is formed 
by the pressure of the foot and the turning round of 
the shell ; the process of which has been minutely de- 
scribed by Mr. T. Bell.t A quantity of viscid slime 
oozes out on the under surface of the foot, to which 
adheres a layer of moss, leaves, or earth, which the 
snail turns on one side, and Jeaves it where he intends 
to form the commencement of his wall. He goes on 
repeating this process till he has made the cavity of 
the required dimensions, taking care that the interior 
is all even, smooth, and compact. In forming the 
arched dome, he follows the same method, first collect- 
ing on his foot a layer of moss, leaves, or earth, and 
then turning round kis shell on its back to facilitate his 
operations and complete the roof. The whole is com- 








* Majendie, ‘Journal de Physiologie,’ ii. 295. 
t ‘Zoological Journal,’ i, 94, 





pleted, together with the membranous lid of the shell, 
in two or three days. 
3.—ZooPpHyTOLocy. 

All Nature alive-—Mr. Robert Brown, the celebrated 
botanist—nay, the greatest botanist now living—has 
circulated privately a printed brochure, which has been 
copied into most of the philosophical journals, detailing 
microscopical observations, which apparently lead to 
the conclusion, that all material things, except perhaps 
oils, rosins, wax, sulphur, and bodies soluble in water, 
are composed of animated particles of a spherical form, 
and from the 1-]5000th to the 1-20000th of an inch in 
diameter. The evidence of this doctrine rests on the 
distinct motion of the aforesaid particles. 

To us there appears to be nothing wonderful in this, 
all such phenomena being easily accounted for on the 
principles of electricity. As Mr. Brown takes no no- 
tice of the recent observations of Nees von Essenbeck, 
Dutrochet, Trinius, Raspail, &c., in the same field, 
are we to conclude that he is unacquainted with them ? 
One of these naturalists, however, M. Raspail, is de- 
termined to assert his claims to priority to what the 
friends of Mr. Brown consider a great discovery, and 
quotes several memoirs in proof of such claims.— 
N’importe, say we, to each of the claimants. 

4.—RaDIATOLOGY. 

Petrified Mushrooms !—We lately saw recorded in a 
es journal, the wonderful discovery of a num- 

r of petrified mushrooms found in a rock near Ply- 
mouth, if we recollect aright. Had this been asserted 
of any petrifying spring, we might have given credit 
to the fact at once ; for, at Matlock, &c., any thing 
may be incrusted with a coating of stone, by exposing 
it to the water, which is impregnated with lime ; but 
the Plymouth mushrooms are a very different matter, 
being, we are certain, the remains of antediluvian 
radiata, similar to the sea-urchins (Echini) of our 
modern seas. The diffusion of natural knowledge now 
in active progress through all ranks, will, we trust, in 
a short time put an end to the insertion of such igno- 
rant notices in our public prints. 

5.—ENTOMOLOGY. 

Utility of Insects—In many instances, insects prove 
to be a great nuisance, and are extensively destructive ; 
but, were it not for them, we might in some cases be 
subjected to greater inconveniences than what they 
occasion. In the case, for example, of dead carcases, 
and other putrid substances, deleterious effects are 
prevented through the universally diffused agency of 
insects. No sooner, indeed, does a carcase begin to 
putrify, than numerous insects, particularly those of 
the orders Diptera and Coleoptera, led by the smell, 
flock to the place, and deposit their eggs, which, in a 
few days, and sometimes in a few hours, produce 
numberless armies of maggots, that soon consume the 
carcase ; while, it is probable, that the parent flies and 
beetles are consuming, by the process of respiration, 
the noxious exhalations contained in the air around. 

6.—CoNCHOLOGY. 

Arabian Snail-Eaters—In the deserts of Arabia, the 
scanty vegetation upon which the camels feed swarms 
with a species of snails, of which the Arabs are very 
fond, eating them as we do periwinkles, It appears to 
be entirely prejudice, indeed, which prevents the snails 
of our own country from being eaten; for, when 
dressed, they are not inferior to any shell-fish, and, 
undressed, do not appear more repulsive to some appe- 
tites than the oyster itself. 

‘ Learn of the little Nautilus to sail.’—Pors. 

The Irish Nautilus —A small species of Nautilus 
(Nautilus Spirula) has been found on the Irish coast, 
between Kenmare Harbour, and Ballyskellegs Bay, 
Kerry, by Mr. O’Kelly of Dublin. The shell is about 
an inch in breadth, with fine, smooth, involuted whorls, 
of a white pellucid colour, and rounded shape. The 
first chambers at the apex are a little inflated, but, as 
they gradually increase in size in the outer whorls, 
their surface becomes more even, and the line of sepa- 
ration less distinct. The last chambers are nearly cy- 
lindrical, and produced in a straight line. The mouth 
is orbicular. According to Lamark, (4nim. sans Ver- 
tebres. vii. 600.) the shell is imbedded in the posterior 
extremity of the sac, a portion only of the last whorl - 
being visible. 

There can be little doubt that Mr. O’Kelly’s speci- 
men was a straggler from the West Indian seas, where 
it abounds. Whether it could live and multiply on the 
coast of Kerry, is very doubtful. 

7.—ICHTHY OLOGY. 

Fish in Chalk.—Mr. Gideon Mantell, an indefatigable 
and shrewd English naturalist, has ascertained the re- 
mains of above a dozen species of antediluvian fish in 
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the chalk near Lewes. Among these are several sorts 
of sharks, a pike, a salmon, an cel, &c., all of which, 
however, are different from their congeners found in 
our present rivers and seas, as appears both from the 
descriptions and figures given by Mr. Mantell in his 
splendid and accurate work on the fossils of the South 
Downs. 

Migration of Pikes —We are informed by the Rev. 
R. Sheppard, an ingenious living naturalist, that an 
annual migration of pikes occurs in the river Cam, up 
which they come in great shoals, doubtless from the 
fens of Ely, where they breed. The migration occurs 
in spring; but we are not informed whether it is the 
young fry, orthose of the previous year, which migrate; 
though, from what we know of the voracious habits of 
the race, we should suppose it to be the young, which 
run up the river to escape the devouring jaws of their 
parents. 

8.—ORNITHOLOGY. 

Female Sony-Birds.—We confess we are disposed to 
doubt the fact of birds singing while sitting on their 
eggs, notwithstanding the authority of the Honourable 
Daines Barrington, and a solitary instance, given by 
Mr. Jennings, in his ‘ Ornithologia,’ as his own obser- 
vation. It would difficult, indeed, to prove the nega- 
tive ; but it is clearly contrary to the uniform instinctive 
care exhibited by all birds in concealing their nests. In 
the case of canaries and other birds which breed in 
cages, we have never observed an instance of any bird 
singing in the act of incubation. Mr. Barrington. 
however, is altogether wrong in asserting that hen-birds 
never sing. He ought to have been certain of the fact 
before speculating upon it. We have repeatedly heard 
hen-birds sing, and Mr. Sweet, the well-known author 
of ‘ The British Warblers,’ makes the qualified state- 
ment, that ‘ females se/dom sing: I had a female red- 
start which sung a little ; and female bull-finches sing 
as frequently as the males.’ Agaiu, Mr. Sweet says, ‘ I 
have had several female birds which never have at- 
tempted to sing; but now I have two that sing fre- 
quently ; one is a female black-cap ; she sings a note 
peculiar to herself, and not the least like the male, or 
any other bird with which I am acquainted. I kept 
her several years before she began to sing. I have 
also a female willow-wren that sings nearly as much 
as the cock ; this bird was bred up from the nest, and 
did not sing at all the first year; her note is quite 
different from that of the male, but resembles it 
sufficiently to indicate that it belongs to the same 
species.” 

American Song-Birds—Mr. Jennings appears to 
have a leaning towards a very unfounded notion, at 
which we rather wonder, since he appears to be ac- 
quainted with the ‘ American Ornithology’ of Wil- 
son. ‘ The mocking-bird’ he says, ‘ forms a striking 
exception to what is generally esteemed the character 
of the birds of the New World, where the rich, lively, 
and brilliant hues of the feathered race are very often 
accompanied with harsh, monotonous, and disagree- 
able notes.’—(Ornithologia, page 374.) On the con- 
trary, it would appear from Wilson’s admirable des- 
criptions, that the American song-birds are infinitely 
more numerous than those of Europe, and many of 
them superior to our most celebrated songsters. From 
the first four volumes alone, we made out a table of no 
fewer than twenty-four Amercan song-birds. In 
speaking of the wood-thrush, (Turdus melodus,) Wil- 
son remarks, that it ‘ serenades the woods with notes 
as clear as those of the nightingale. Previous natu- 
ralists deny it to have any song but a single scream, 
confounding it with the Turdus minimus of Catesby, 
and affording the disciples of Buffon an argument 
for his absurd theory of its being the Turdus musicus 
of Europe degenerated by food and climate, and by 
living in a savage country, where the cries of all birds 
are harsh and unpleasant’ !!!—4merican Ornithology, 
vol. iii. p. 34. 

9.—Mazooey. 

Musical Whales.—The dolphins of the Mediterranean, 
which were charmed with the music of Arion’s lyre, 
seem not to have outdone, in musical taste, the whales 
off the coast of Cornwall, if we are to credit old Carew, 
who tells us that ‘ they will come and show them- 
selves dancing at the sound of a trumpet.’—Carew, 
Descript. of Cornwall, i. 35. 

The author forgets to informs us how the whales 
contrive to dance sine pedibus,—a circumstance which 
would puzzle Vestris or Blasis himself. If the fact be 
sooth, we should fancy that a commodity of trumpets 
would be as important to a whaler as a stock of har- 
poons. We have the authority of Sir Walter Scott for 
another species of marine mammalia being musical ; 
he says, 





Rude Heiskar’s seals, through surges dark, 
Will long pursue the minstrel’s bark. 


10.—ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Singular Epidemic in Paris——We learn from Paris 
that a singular disease at present prevails in some parts 
of the French capital. The patients are seized with 
loss of appetite, nausea, vomiting, and colic ; some 
times with constipation, and at others with diarrhoea. 
There is difficulty of moving from weakness of the 
hands and feet. Sometimes these are affected with 
violent pains ; and the skin covering the palms of the 
hands and soles of the feet becomes thickened, so that 
the patient, in touching any thing, feels it as through 
a glove. Frequently a layer of the thickened scarf- 
skin is thrown off, and in some cases the skin has been 
observed to become perceptibly blackened. Many per- 
sons so affected have fallen under the care of Dr. 
Chomel, at his hospital, (La Charité,) and they appear 
to come principally fsom the neighbourhood of La 
Rue des Petits Augustins. In one instance the skin of 
the hands and feet peeled off three successive times. A 
commission has been appointed to make the necessary 
inquiries concerning this disease. 


IIl.—NON-ANIMATED NATURE. 


* The meanest flow’ret of the vale, 

The simplest sound that swells the gale, 

The common sun—the air—the skies— 

To him are opening Paradise.’ Gamay. 
1—VEGETABLE MECHANICS. 

Tendency of Plants to approach the Light.—M. Decan- 
dolle has proved, by repeated experiments and observa- 
tion, that the colorific effect of light upon plants, by 
which also the carbonic acid generated in the process of 
vegetation is decomposed, is accompanied by a con- 
traction of their fibres on the side most exposed. This, 
of course, naturally bends the young shoots. Plants, 
however, which are not coloured by the light, such as 
the cuscuta or broom rape, M. Decandolle found had 
no tendency to approach the light.—Memoires de la 
Soc. d’ Arcueil. 

2.—Borany. 

Proliferous Flowers.—M. Courtois has given excellent 
descriptions, in the ‘ Bydragen tot de Natuurkund We- 
tenschappen,’ of two proliferous flowers, and commu 
nicated specimens and figures of them to M. Nees Von 
Esseabeck, of Bonn. The one is the Erysimum chei- 
ranthoides ; the other the Veronica medea schrad.—va- 
riety phyllantha. These proliferous varieties have been 
perpetuated for several years in the botanic garden of 
Liege. A singular variety of the Lanicera Periclyme- 
num is described in the same work, by MM. Koning 
and Van Hall, in which the stamens have been trans- 
formed into a second corolla.— Bulletin des Sciences. 


Flora Belgica —The first volume of a work, under 
this title, has just been published, by two excellent bo- 
tanists, MM. Le Jeune and Courtois, containing 597 
species, arranged according to the Linnean system, 
and extending, inclusively, to Pentandria polygynia. 


Algebraic Botany.—We understand that some Ger- 
man botanists are labouring at the invention of caba- 
listic characters for plants, similar to the mystic sym- 
bols which M. Mons has introduced into mineralogy. 
Like this, too, we suppose the Algebraic botany will 
be called a natural system! ! 


3.—VEGETABLE ANTIQUITIES. 


Grain and Bread found in an Egyptian Tomb.—M. 
Passalacqua having found a quantity of grain in an 
Egyptian tomb, it has been carefully examined by 
MM. Julia Fontenelle, Le Baillif, and Kunth, who have 
determined it to be common wheat—Triticum sativum. 
M. Raspail, however, differs from those naturalists, 
and, by more minute examination, has satisfied him- 
self that it is barley, which has been subjected to a 
considerable degree of heat ; and, on torrefying some 
fresh barley, it assumed the same appearance with the 
Egyptian grain. Along with the grain was found some 
bread, apparently unleavened. M. Raspail supposed 
the tomb to be that of a high-priest, and refers to Le- 
viticus, ii. 14, 15, in which it is ordered to offer ‘ green 
ears of corn dried by the fire, even corn beat out of 
the full ear.” Some Egyptian grain in the Museum of 
Charles X., however, is certainly wheat, with some 
grains of torrified barley mixed with it. Specimens of 
bread in this museum are similar to that found by M. 
Passalacqua.— Bulletin des Sciences. 


Oats indigenous te Scotland.—lt is very singular that 
the native country of the various sorts of grain should 
be unknown. Oats, it is said, were found by Lord An- 
son growing wild in Juan Fernandez ; but the fact has 
not, so far as we are aware, been ascertained by sub- 
sequent observation, If we may credit old Hector 





Boetius, however, oats are indigenous in Scotland. He 
says, in Buchquane (Morayshire) growis aytis [oats], 
but ony tyeth or seid.’—Cosmographe of Albion, Edinb, 
1541. 

4.— MINERALOGY. 

Lignite or Fossil Wood—M. Eichfield has discovered 
a mass of fossil wood upon one of the gulfs of the 
Danube, named Yalpong, in the lower part of Bessara- 
bia, called Boudjuk, about fifty wersts from the fortress 
of Ismail, and opposite the town of Belgrade, upon the 
right bank of the gulf, between the villages of Kourtchi 
and Impoutsit. This fossil wood may become of great 
importance in that part of Russia now entirely deprived 
of forests. This lignite is found in the form of fissile 
masses of a greyish colour, but vassing, in the lower 
portions, into a deep black. In the upper parts are 
found quantities of the debris of wood covered with 
bark, white, thick, and friable, the pieces pressed one 
upon another, and intermixed with the husks of grain 
(cosses de céréales). The wood, according to M. Lich- 
feldt, is that of the lime-tree. It lies nearly horizontal 
between coarse sand and calcareous clay, the first in the 
form of a wall, and the latter serving asa roof. Here 
many shells are found. The sand is separated from 
the stratum of lignite by about six inches of a resinous 
clay, in the lower part of which a great number of 
shells of different sorts are found. The clay which 
covers the lignite is very slaty; and where it comes 
in contact, an infinite number of small shells oc- 
cur, chiefly Donax, Cardium, and Turbo. Over this 
lies an argillaceous sand, even to the roots of the green 
sward. It is everywhere accompanied by plastic clay. 

5.—GEoLoGy. 

Strata in Bessarabia.—In a geological point of view, 
this stratum of lignite, above mentioned, is very inte- 
resting. According to preceding observations made in 
Germany, France, England, Switzerland, Italy, Scan- 
dinavia, and confirmed by Humboldt in his examination 
of the mountains of America, we ought to find lignite 
with plastic clay above the chalk formations. In Bes- 
sarabia, the chalk is seen cropping out near Mohilef 
on the Dneister, extending as far as Moldavia, in a 
north-east direction. The formations situated between 
thisschain of mountains of chalk and the sea present 
nd analogy with the tertiary formations of France. 
Here, above the chalk, is found, 1. A toise and a half 
of coarse sand ; 2. Eight inches clay-stone, with a por- 
tion of lime, of which the lower part contains a little 
silex; 3. A calcareous, cretacious rock, five feet thick, 
terminating at the upper part in oolite; 4. A bed of 
sand, and compact calcareous stone of little thickness ; 
5. In fine, the whole plateau, as far as the Danube and 
the sea, is composed of calcareous stone, horizontal and 
full of shells. In the cavities of this principal formation, 
and generally between Bender and the sea, in the direc- 
tion of north-east, is found silicious limestone, with re- 
mains of shells, among which occur some pinnites. At 
agreat distance from the sea, upon the banks of the 
Bouik, the Reoute, the Koula, and other rivers, the 
limestone is covered with friable marl, with crystals of 
selenite. From the line of the Bender to Boudjuk, im- 
mediately over the sand, lies a moveable limestone, 
composed almost wholly of shells, more or less mixed 
with iron ochre. Large masses of oolite limestone 
formed the distinctive character of that formation 
which follows the clialk, and to which geologists give 
the name of tertiary, although the oolite limestone often 
occurs, under the character of the Jura limestone, as one 
of the principal elements of formations of the second 
order.— Gornoi Journal, No. X. 


6.—OroLocy, 

Aspect of Mountains—The general aspect of moun- 
tains appears to depend upon tht sort of rocks of which 
they are composed. Granite, when exposed, forms 
lofty and rugged elevations ; gneiss is much less pre- 
cipitous ; and slate, commonly not at all so. In this 
respect, there is a remarkable difference, which Hum- 
boldt has noticed between the old and new Continents. 
In the former, the highest points of the Alps consist of 
granite ; but, in America, granite is not found higher 
than 11,000 or 12,000 feet above the level of the sea ; 
and the newest floetz-trap or whinstone, which in Eu- 
rope appears only in low mountains, or at the foot of 
those of great magnitude, covers the tops of the Andes. 
Chimborazo and Antisana are crowned with vast walls 
of porphyry, (Trachyte ;) and basalt, which, in our Con- 
tinent, has not been observed higher than 4,300 feet, is, 
on the very summit of Pinchincha, at 15,931 feet. 

7.—LIMNEOLOGY, 

Lake of Circknick*erksey.—It is reported by Laetius, 
in his ‘ Descriptio Indiz Occidentalis.’ xvii. 18, of the 
lake Circknickzerksey, in Carniola, that its waters rush 
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out of the ground with so great velocity as to overtake 
aswift horse, and, by and by, are absorbed into the 
earth with the same incredible celerity. From this an 
argument has been drawn for the truth of the Argo- 
nauts sailing under ground. We could furnish another, 
if wanted, from the subterranean lake in the peak of 
Derbyshire, over which we ourselves were once piloted 
by the Charon of the place. 
8.—METEOROLOGY. 

Effects of Condensed and Rarefied Air on the Pulse.— 
Dr. Bruner of Berne, found, at the edge of the sea, that 
his pulse beat from 62 to 65; at Nicolosi, 3,200 feet 
higher, it beat 72; at Casa Gemellara, 9,300 feet, it 
beat 80; and at the summit of Mount AXtna, 10,870 
feet, it beat 84. Might not, we should ask, the exer- 
tion of climbing account for the acceleration of his 
pulse, independent of the rarefaction of the air ? 

9.— ASTRONOMY. 

The Copernican System not unknown to the Ancients, 
—tThe following passage shows that the ancients were 
not quite so ignorant of science, as is sometimes main- 
tained : ‘ Utrum mundus, terra stante, circumeat ; an, 
mundo stante, ¢erra vertatur ? Fuerunt enim qui dice- 
rent, nos esse, quos rerum natura nescientes ferat, nec 
coeli motu fieri ortus et occasus sed ipsos oriri et oc- 
cidere.’—Seneca, Nat. Quest. vii. 2. 

Lost Stars—Among lost stars are noted three in the 
constellation Hercules, besides others in Cancer, Per- 
seus, Pisces, Orion, and Coma Berenices. 





THE DRAMA. 





Drury-Lane. 

Tur novelties at this house since the appearance of 
our last number have been unusually successful. The 
after-piece of ‘ Charles the XIIth,’ notwithstanding its 
deficiencies is, we hope, an indication of a better taste 
arising, and makes its appearance at this moment with 
peculiar advantage, from the striking contrast it 
affords to the popular ‘ Sublime and Beautiful’ of the 
other theatre. A composition undisgraced by a single 
clap-trap, and disfigured only by one bad pun, deserves 
the warmest encouragement, although the plot be en- 
tirely without interest, and some of the scenes eminently 
tiresome. Liston and Farren have both come before 
the public in a new disguise, and each has cerfainly 
added new honours to his name. The latter, inimi- 
table in the characters of testy and humorous old 
men, displays in Charles XII. more royalty and na- 
ture than we deemed it possible to show in so very im- 
practicable a part; and the former has thrown aside 
his usual imitations of mirth-moving dulness and 
dogged ill-nature, to delight us with a masterly repre- 
sentation of a kind-hearted, merry, and sagacious farmer. 
Harley, Miss E, Tree, and Miss Love, are equally 
pleasing in the parts assigned them, and the last enjoys 
the advantage of a very good one to perform. How 
far this piece is taken from the French, we know not, 
and care very little, as we are not at ail disposed to 
swell the common outcry against the frequent borrow- 
ings from our mercurial neighbours, on account of 
our entire conviction that they are as far before us in 
this branch of dramatic manufacture, as we surpass 
them in solid tragedy and comedy, and, therefore, we 
say, for Heaven's sake, let us continue to borrow until 
we have some prospect of excelling. 

On Monday last, Miss Phillips made her first ap- 
pearance in the arduous character of Juliet. She 
looked extremely beautiful, although she had thought 
fit to overlay her cheeks with rouge enough to furnish 
forth a whole troop of figurantes. Of her acting it is 
difficult to give an adequate idea in these narrow limits ; 
it was so much better, and yet so much worse, than we 
had before believed her capable of. This young lady’s 
characteristics, in her former appearances, were rather 
pleasing than surprising ; and she rather disarmed cri- 
ticism by never offending, than commanded admiration 
by rising above ordinary conceptions. That she was 
thoroughly graceful and ladylike, and possessed a very 
pleasing person, and a very pleasing voice when not too 
loudly raised, we knew before ; but her Juliet has, for 
the first time, established the fact of her possessing ge- 
nius. Partly, perhaps, from want of confidence, partly 
from want of self-abandonment, she rather failed in the 
balcony scene ; but, inthe expression of the more awful 
feelings that agitate the unfortunate bride in the latter 
scenes of this most poetical of Shakspeare’s plays, she 
forgot the audience and herself, and became absolutely 
sublime. 

The scene, too, with the nurse in the second act, when 
she extorts from the wearied old lady the message of 
Romeo, was played with the most touching agg | 
and tenderness, and in a manner perfectly original. 





we were called on to point out the best scene of the 
whole performance, we might fix on the one where the 
nursecommunicates the tidings of Romeo's banishment, 
and particularly the expression, ‘ Shall I speak ill of 
him.who is my husband,’ the beauty of which was sud- 
denly drowned in the last murmurs of stunning applause 
which the house had beenengaged in bestowing onasome- 
what ranting delivery of the previous sentence. When- 
ever Miss Phillips raises her voice to a very high pitch, it 
becomes harsh and unmusical, and she did it but too fre- 
quently in this performance, But we have yet to speak of 
her highest merit. She must be admitted to come next to 
Pasta, however long the interval, inthat harmonized grace 
and grandeur of gesticulation which constitutes the true 
poetry of action. We feel somewhat, when behoiding 
her, as when hanging entranced on every motion of 
that most wonderful of living women, that we would, 
were it possible, call up the sculptors of old times to 
give immortality to those attitudes and those expres- 
sions, that almost convey the author's full intent with- 
out the aid of language. The more quiet and unem- 
passioned action of Miss Phillip needs, however, more 
variety. Mr. Cooper’s Romeo was about as bad as we 
anticipated ; but we feel quite sure that he was himself 
convinced of his incompetency for the character, and 
played it only for the sake of Miss Phillips. But ‘ to 
give, &c.,’ he played the end of the balcony scene with 
great judgment. One word in praise of Mrs. C. Jones's 
Nurse, and Younge’s Capulet. Both of these per- 
formers are remarkable for dving every thing well that 
is assigned them ; but the gentleman is surpassing him- 
self this present season, and the lady is the best nurse 
that ever tottered on the stage. Our readers may per- 
haps wonder at our saying nothing of Mr. Jones’s Mer- 
cutio. That it isa most spirited, (and when was Jones 
ever tame ?) and most entertaining performance, cannot 
be denied, but it is about as much like Shakspeare’s 
Mercutio, as Tom Thumb is like Hamlet. 
Covent Garden, 

‘ Virginius’ was ‘ positively’ brought out on Monday 
night at this theatre, as the bills had promised, and Mr. 
Kean played the Centurion. The reputed cause of his 
appearance in this character having been so often de- 
ferred, was confirmed by tle fact that he was several 
times at a loss; and, according to the testimony of a 
sage critic behind us, who followed him with the book, 
committed sore havoc with the succession of the 
speeches. This is a defect ; but it would be greater in a 
character thrust in to tell those parts of the story which 
do not appear upon the scene, than in one whose only 
business is to give expression to the feelings of his own 
mind. In the latter case, it may prove an advantage ; 
for poets of Mr. Knowles’s calibre are prone to eke 
out the passionate scenes to a length sadly o’erstepping 
the modesty of nature. But, this apart, Mr. Kean over- 
came the other difficulties very well; and, notwith- 
standing that the tragedy is one that affords him few 
opportunities for the exercise of his peculiar ta- 
lent, and also requires some qualities which he 
does not possess, he wore the part with an effect that 
Macready, though duly measured for it,—and it isa 
suit that fits him well,—would never be able to pro- 
duce. The two scenes which he had marked ont for 
the highest effort, were those in which he receives the 
summons to Rome, and his appearance before Appius 
Claudius; and his efforts were completely successful. 
His abrupt transitions were exceedingly fine in the 
former, and in the latter, by hesitating to kill his 
daughter, for some time after he is convinced that it is 
the only way to preserve her honour, in which he is 
accused of departing at once from Macready and from 
nature, we think he exhibits a very natural conflict be- 
tween prideand tenderness. It has been questioned 
whether his Virginius will exalt his fame. If we are 
to judge of acting as it is fashionable to judge of sing- 
ing—by the difficulties to be overcome, and not by the 
music to be expressed—it will ; but, to continue the 
comparison, by the same rule that a good singer gives 
currency to bad music without hurting her own repu- 
tation, so may Kean’s Virginius give additional eclat 
to an imperfect tragedy, and leave his fame just where 
it was. Kean’s fame depends upon Shakspeare. ‘The 
tragedy was well filled ; and Mr. Charles Kemble espe- 
cially acted with ability and success. The applause 
was very loud, long, and frequent. 





Bread. Two correspondents of ‘ The Times’ assert, 
with a melancholy circumstantiality, which looks too 
much like truth, that a pure Derbyshire spar, (pul- 
verised by auatendions and certain clay in Corn- 


wall, which, from its peculiar fineness, may be mis- 


takeu for flour, are sold to bakers, flour-dealers, and 
millers, at three or four pounds per ton, and that the 
traffic is open and undisguised, 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





We are exceedingly obliged to Tapado for his communica- 
tion. If an Editor should be found for the work which has 
been proposed in our pages,—and we are not without hopes 
that one every way qualified for the task will speedily appear, 
—the interesting document he mentions would, no doubt, meet 
with every attention. This enclosure has been forwarded to 
Mr. Freshfield. 
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Mon. 81433 39 | 29. 05 | S. W. 
Tues. 9\37 53 fy sa 
:|Wed. 1040 47 29. 94 Ww. 


Rain. |Cirrostratus 
Fair Cl. Ditto. 
Clear. |Cymoid do, 
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Temperature registered 











= (Thur. 11/49 41 | 29. 80 | N.W. [Rain am|Cirrostratus 
<'Frid. 12/43 (50 |} 30. 21 | Ditto. | FairCl.j| Ditto. 

© Sat. 13/50 504 | 30. 20 | S.W. | Moist. | Ditto. 
jSun. 14\48 4435 | 30. 30 | N.E. 


Clear. |Cirrro-cum. 








Rain on Wednesday night. Much rain, lightning, and thun- 
der early on Monday morning. Rain on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day morning. Moist fog on the morning of Sunday. 

Highest temperature at noon, 53°, 

Astronomical Observations. 

Mercury and Jupiter in conjunction on Wednesday, at 5 h. 

A.M, 

The Moon in Perigeum on Tuesday. 

Mars’s geocentric long. on Sunday, at 9° 59’ in Pisces. 
Saturn’s ditto ditto 3° 35’ in Leo. 
Sun’s ditto ditto 22° 34’ in Sagittar. 
Length of day on Sunday, 7 h. 48 min. Decreased, 8h. 12’. 
Sun.’s hor. motion on Sunday, 2/32” plus. Logarithmic 
num. of distance, 9.99326. 





. This day is published, in 8vo., price 3s. 
EPORT of the SPEECHES and PROCEED. 
INGS at a DINNER to COMMEMORATE the ABOLI- 
TION of the SACRAMENTAL TEST, on Wednesday, the 18th 
day of June, 1823, at Freemason’s Hall: 

Hi. R. H. the DUKE of SUSSEX in the Chair, 
WILLIAM SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 
Taken in short hand by Mr, Gurney. 

London: Printed for the United Committee for Conducting 
the Application to Parliament for the Relief of the Corporation 
and Test Acts. Sold by Holdsworth and Ball, 18, St. Paul’s 
Charch-yard ; R. Hunter, St. Paul’s Church-yard ; and Wight- 
man and Cramp, Paternoster-row. 


\ OCHA and COLONIAL COFFEE-WARE- 
4 _ HOUSE, 42, O_p Bonp-strxet, four doors from 
Piccadilly —SAMUEL ANDREWS, (late Long, Youens and 
Co.,) solicits an inspection to his present Stock of 
TEAS AND COFFEES, 

Strong Rough Congou . . 
Fine Souchong ° 
Good Green, from . . 
Hysonkind , . 


5s. to 5s. 6d. 
+ 6s. 4d. to 7s. Od. 
4s. 10d. to 6s, 


. . . 
. . 
. . 
. 


; ° 78. 6d. 
Fine Hyson . ° ° ° , ° 8s. 64. to = 
‘ : COFFEE ROASTED EVERY DAY. 

amaica ° ° ° ° . ° 1s. 2d, to 1s. 8d. 
Very Superior Berbice , ° ° ° . ° ° ™ > 
Mocha, or Turkey . ° ° 3s. 


Raw Coffee One-fifth less than Roasted. 
Chocolate and Cocoa Paste, of the finest quality, 1s. 9d. per 


pot. 
Cocoa and Chocolate—Refined Sugars—Teas ‘ked in | 
and sent free within five miles, - Dealers liberally treated.” 
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‘ouRTH Epiti0on.—In 2 


LLUSTRATIONS of tt the LITERARY ‘CHA. 
RACTER ; or, the History of Men of Genius, drawn from 
their own feelings and confessions. By I. D’Israrsi, Author 
of ‘ The Curiosities of Literature,’ &c. &c. The fourth edition, 
with a Letter and Notes, by Lorp Byron. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-strect. 
Of whom may also be had by the same author, 
COMMENTARIES on the LIFE and REIGN of CHARLES I. 
King of England. ; vols, 8vo. 21s. 


HE NIGHT-WATCH; = "TALES of the 


Part I.—The Captain’s stor. :—Leaving Home— Going on 
Board—Life at Sea—Sunday at Sea—Advice to Midshipmen— 
Battle of Trafalgar—Catching a Spark — Seca Saturnalia— 
Crossing the Line—Cockpit Court Martial—Cockpit Chronicle 
—Naval Theatricals —Wreck—Boarding a Galliot— Passing 
Lieutenant—The Duel—The Captain’s Return to England— 
Levee at the Admiralty—The Captain Abroad — Matrimony.— 
Part Il.—The Master's Story : The Shipwreck—The Smugglers 
—Impressment—Desertion—Scenes at Portsmouth —Pay-day 
on Board—Sailing—St. Helena. Part 111.—The Boatswain, a 
Forecastle Yarn :—The Boatswain’s Genealogy —The Boat- 
swain in Love—The Discovery—The Boatswain in London— 
Playing Noah—Cruising in the Channel—A Cruise in Point 

Street after Pay-day—The Boatswain’s Spell at Washingtou— 
Spell as a Soger at Baltimore—The Yankees at New Orleans— 
Ship in Harbour. Part IV.—The Prisoner of War’s Story : 
Losing a Ship—English Prisoners of War in France—Scenes in 
a French Fortress—Escape—Scraps from the Memorandum 
Book of a Prisoner of War. 

Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street. 


In the first week in January will be published, in 1 vol. 4to., 
HE REIGNS of EDWARD VI., MARY, 
and ELIZABETH ; being the Second Part of the Modern 
History of England. By Suaron Turner, F.A.S., _ R. A. S. L. 
With Introductory Chapters on the Intellectual E it of 
the Sixteenth Century—The Corruptions of the Ancient Ca- 
tholic Church—Rise and Progress of Luther— Proceedings of 
the Council of Trent—and a Supplement on the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. 
Printed for —— Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 














n 3 vols. ee 1d. 11s. 


HE TRLIA LS OF LIFE. 
By the Author of ‘ De Lisle.” 

‘The work is full of thought, and in the highest degree 
pathetic.’—Times. 

In the Press, 

FRANCIS, THE FIRST KING OF FRANCE, MEMOIRS 
OF HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 2 vols. 8vo. With a Portrait 
from Titian. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A KING’S PAGE. 
the Author of ‘ Almack’s Revisited.’ 

THE MANUAL FOB INVALIDS. By a Puysician. One 


smalt volume. 
CONVERSATIONS ON INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. 
2 vols. 12mo. 
Edward Buil, Holles-street, Cavendish-square. 


“ MIRROR OF LITERATURE AND 
AMUSEMENT. 
Vol. XII., price 5s. 6d., will be published on the 31st inst. 
Vol. I. to XI., in boards, price 2/. 19s. 6d., half-bound, 


3l. 178. 
LIMBIRD’S EDITIONS. 
The ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, with 150 
Engravings, 6s. 6d. boards, half-bound, 8s. 
bins hee ‘ALES of the GENII, 27 Engravings, price 2s. 6d. 


3 vols. By 





PLUTARCH’S LIVES, with 50 Portraits, 2 vols., price 
13s. 6d. boards, half-bound, 16s. 

The MYSTERIES of UDOLPHO, price, in boards, 4s. 

COOK’S — with 28 Engravings, 2 vols., 8s. boards, 
half-bound, } 

= WORKS of Mrs. RADCLIFFE, in 2 vols., price 10s. 

ARCANA of SCIENCE for 19829, price 5s. 

J. Lamprap, 143, Strand, London, and all Booksellers. 


Just published, by Preston, 71, Dean-street, Soho, 
OHEMIAN MELODIES. —Songs of the 


Slavonians, containing Bohemian Popular Airs, The 
words and adapted by Jonn Bowrine, Esq.; the 
music arranged and harmonised by Joun BARNETT. ‘This Set 
contains the beautiful Airs—Evening’s Music—Cold and Slow 
the Waters Move—I Hastened by Beauty Invited—The Robber 
—The Heart has its Sorrows—The Illyrian Boatmen’s First 
Set. Price 10s. 6d., with a Drawing, by Mr. Pickersgill, of the 
Native Costume. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
Old Bond-street. 
MESS BSSRS. EBERS and Co. ‘have just pub- 


Phe CHRISTMAS BOX for 1829 ; containing, amongst other 
contributions by distinguished female writers, Miss Edge- 
worth’s celebrated tale, ‘ Garry Owen ; or, the Snow Woman.’ 

* Altogether this is the best of Christmas Boxes, worthy of 
the giver, and valuable to the receiver.’—New Monthly Mag. 

Done up in an elegant fancy cover, gilt edges, only 6s. 

The SORROWS OF ROSALIE. A Tale. Second Edition. 

* This is a very modest, very unassuming, and very beauti- 
fal little volume. The fair adthor has an hereditary claim to 
talent, for she is, we understand, the daughter of the late 
Thomas Sheridan ; and she hds a personal claim to admiration 
and notice, as a woman’ of 10 ordinary beauty, and moving 
in no ordinary sphere.’—Literary Gazette. 

ENTS on CORPULENCY, LINEAMENTS of LEAN- 

NESS, MEMS.:on DIET and DIETETICS. By Wm. Wavp, 

Esq4 F.L.S., Surgeon Extraordinary to the King, &c., &c. 
With numerous etchings on copper, 8s. 6d. 

Aiso will be ed on the 23d inst., . 

SAYINGS and DOINGS at KILLARNEY; or, ” Legends 0: 
the Lakes. By T. Crorron Croxsr, Esq., F.S,A, With = 
racteristic Iustrations. 











me volume 8yo., 
ISCOURSES ON SOME *TMBORTANT 
POINTS of CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE and DUTY. By 
the Rev. ALex. Stewart, Minister of Douglas. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Geo. B. Whit- 
taker, London. 


RNER’S ENGLAND AND WALES. 
V IEWS in ENGLAND and WALES, from 
Drawings by J. M. W. Tugner, Esq., R.A. With De. 
«criptive and Historical Mustrations, by H. E. Lloyd, Esq. 
Parts I. to IV. Royal 4to., 14s. each; imperial 4to. proofs 
Mu. ls. ; imperial 4to., proofs on India paper, 14. 11s. 6d. ; co- 





WORKS IN THE PRESS, OR JUST PUBLISHED, 
By Rosert JENNINGS, 2, Poultry. 
TOWER MENAGERIE. 
On the 20th of December will be published, in one vol. 8vo., 
neatly half-bound, price 1/. 1s.—Dedicated to the King’s 


Most Excellent Majesty. 
HE TOWER MENAGERIE; comprising 


the Natural History of the Animals contained in that 
Establishment, with Anecdotes of their Character and His- 
tory Illustrated by Portraits of each, taken from the Life by 
WiitiaAM Harvey, and engraved on wood by Branston and 
Wright, and beautifully printed by Charles Whittingham. 
Robert Jennings, Poultry ; and sold by W. F. Wakeman, 
Dublin. 





JENNINGS’S PARIS. 
On the 15th of December was a No. IV., eontaining 
Four Views, of F 

ARIS and its ENVIRONS, displayed in a 

Series of Picturesque Views, from Original Drawings 

taken expressly for this Work, under the direction of A. Puen, 

Esq. The Engravings executed under the superintendance of 

Mr. C. Heath ; the Literary Department conducted by L. T. 
Ventouillac. 

London: Robert Jennings, 2, Poultry; and sold by W. F. 

Wakeman, Dublin ; Paris, Treuttel and Wurtz, Rue de Bour- 
bon, No. ». 17. 


BATTY’S HANOVERIAN AND SAXON SCENERY. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the King’s Most Exceyient —* 
On the 22d of December will be published, Part 1X 
HANOV ERIAN and SAXON’ SCEN ERY, 
from Drawings by Captain Barry, of the Grenadier 
Guards, F.R.S., Member of the Imperial Russian Order of 
St. Anne. a 
The Work will be completed in Twelve Parts, imperial 8vo., 
12s, 6d.; royal 4to. proofs, 18s.; royal 4to. India proofs, 1/. 
lls. 6d. A few copies are taken off in imperial 4io. India, with 
the Etchings, 2/. 2s. 
BATTY’S RHINE, &c., complete iu 12 Parts. 
SCENERY of the RHINE, BELGIUM, and HOLLAND, 
from Drawings by Captain Barry, of the Grenadier Guards, 
F.R.S., &c. Complete in one volume, containing 60 Views. 
Imperial $vo., 7/. 4s.; royal 4to. proofs, 10/. 16s. ; royal 4to. 
India proofs, 18/. 18s. Only a very few copies of the work are 
left for sale. 





BATTY’S WELSH SCENERY. 

WELSH SCENERY, from Drawings by Captain Barty, of 
the Grenadier Guards, F.R.S. Complete in one volume, impe- 
rial 8vo., price 2l. 2s.; royal 4to. proofs, 4/, 4s.; royal 4to. 
-_— proofs, 6/. 6s.; royal 4to. India proofs, with Etchings 
Bi. 8s. 


Robert Jennings, 2, Poultry. 


WALPOLE’S ANECDOTES = © ees AND 
Fn ges 
e vols. roy: P 
N ECDOTES “oF STNG, ENGRAV- 
ING, and ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND ; with some 
Account of. the Principal Artists, and incidental Notes on the 
other Arts; including a Catalogue of Engravers who have 
been born, or resident, in England. Collected by the late 
Mr. Georce Virtvk; digested and published from the Origi- 
nal MSS. by the Hon. Horace WaLro.e ; edited and much 
enlarged by rhe Rev. JAMES DALLAWAY, in 5 vols. royal 8vo., 
embellished with Two Hundred Portraits, Views, &c. Price 
102. 10s. in boards, or with India proof impressions of the 
plates, 15/. 15s. 

*,* A few sets are left for sale of the Portraits, India proofs, 
before the letters, in quarto, for illustration, price 182. 18s. 
From the superiority of their execution, it is presumed they 
will enrich the portfolio of the amateur with a most desirable 
collection of characteristic prints. The wood-cuts are also 
struck off on India paper, price 4/. 4s. 

ae : Robert Jennings, 2, Poultry. 

WILD’S ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 

TT ELVE SELECT EXAMPLES of the 
ARCHITECTURE of the MIDDLE AGES in ENGLAND ; 

consisting of Plates carefully etched, aquatinted, and coloured, 
in imitation of the original Drawings made on the spot, by 
CHARLES WILD, Esq., being intended to correspond in style 
and execution with his Select Specimens of Ecclesiastical Ar- 
chitecture in France. 

Those already published are : 

Two Views of York Cathedral, Interior and Exterior. 

Henry the VII.’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey. 

View of the TranSept of Ely Cathedral. 

Interior of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. 

Choir of the Cathedral Church, Oxford. 

Price 1/. 1s. each, carefully coloured and mounted. 
The following are in a state of forwardness : 

The Choir of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor—The West Front 
of the Cathedral of Peterborough—The West Front of the Ca- 
thedral of Wells—The Choir of the Cathedral of Gloucester— 
The Choir of the Cathedral of Norwich—A General View of 
the Cathedral of Salisbury. 

Robert Jennings, Poultry. 

KEEPSAKE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
INETEEN’ EMBELLISHMENTS to the 
KEEPSAKE for 1829, engraved by Mr. Charles Heath 
and others, from Pictures and Drawings by the rea | dis- 
tinguished Artists :—Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., ‘ 
Turner, R.A., H. Howard, R.A., R. Westall, R.A., ‘A. Challow, 
R.A., T. Stothard, R.A., F. P. Stephenofte, IM. Wright, E. 

Landseer, H. Corbould, R. Richter, J. Holmes. 

Proofs, 2/. 28.; India proofs, with the writing, 3/. 3s. ; India 
— without writing, 4/. 4s.; proofs on India, with the 


‘ “- Pom y few Copies of the Illustrations fer 1828 are left 
for sale, 
é Published by Robert Jennings, 2, Poultry. ~ 














bier folio, limited to 30 copies, 2/. 12s. 6d. 
Robert Jennings, Poultry. 


FENNER’S ATLAS. 
A POCKET ATLAS, embodying a complete 
Set of Maps, illustrative of MODERN and ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY. 

The First Series showing the different States of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, divided according to the General 
Treaty of Peace, by Congress, in 1815; and exhibiting period. 
Ross, and Franklin’s Discoveries, to the present period e 
Second Series, or Ancient Department, has been compiled 
from the most esteemed Authorities, to lustrate Ancient His- 
tory and the Classic Authors. The whc 2 has undergone the 
most careful revision by several eminent Geographical Scho- 
lars. In Eighty-four Plates, engraved by Rest Fenner. 
Price, coloured, 1/. 11s. 6d. ; plain, 14. 1s. 

Either Series may be had separate. Modern, coloured, 1/. 1s.; 
plain, 14s.; ancient, coloured, 12s. ; plain, 9s. 

London: Robert Jennings, Poultry ; and sold by Hurst, 
Chance, and Co., St. Paul’s Charch-yard. 








In one volume 12mo., 


OUNSELS for the SAN CTUARY and for 
CIVIL LIFE; or, Discourses to Various Classes in the 
Church and in Society. By Henry Betrrace, D.D. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Geo, B. Whit. 
taker, London. 
Of whom may be had, by hy same Author, uniformly printed 
with the above 
DISCOURSES on the DUTIES and CONSOLATION S of the 
AGED. 8s. boards. 
A MONITOR to FAMILIES; or, Discourses on some of the 
Duties and Scenes of Domestic Life. 2d Edition. 7s. 6d. bds. 
PRACTICAL DISCOURSES, intended to promote the Im- 
= eee and Happiness of the Young. 3d edition. 7s. 6d. 


re Cte to the LORD’S TABLE, in the Catechetical Form. 
18mo. 





MUSICAL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
4 te eleg ant and popular work, ‘ THALIA,’ 


aston bound in a volume, will be found a most ac- 
ceptable and vo hee Present, either to the learner or the accom- 
plished practitioner of the Guitar. It consists (together with 
some Original Compositions) of achoice Collection of the most 
favourite Pieces, Instrumental and Vocal, selected from the 
works of Giuliani, Carulli, Diabelli, Sor, and other eminert 
Composers. The whole arranged and fingered by C. Evter- 
STIEN, #rice 1/. 1s, The above work may also be had in Single 
Numbers (of which there are twelve) at 2s. each ; or the Sett 
unbound, 18s, The reader, for high commendations of this 
work, is respectfully referred to ‘ The Literary Gazette’ of the 
29th March, ‘ The Harmonicon’ of June and July, ‘ The Weekly 
Times’ of June 29, ‘ The Athenzeum,’ &c. 

Published by R. and W. Davis, Musical Instrument Makers 
to his Majesty, 31, Coventry-street, Haymarket, where an ex- 
tensive assortment of Guitars, manufactured by them on a 
highly approved principle, may always be found. 

*,* Very superior Italian Strings for the i Violin, Vio- 
loncello, Guitar, &c. Prices most moderate 





Dedicated to his Grace the soaniere © J a 
This day is published, anew a 
ISTORY OF THE CC JUNTY ¢ OF YORK, 

from the earliest period to the present time ; com- 
prising every object pf Topographical, Geological, or Histo- 
rical Interest ; with all the Modern Improvements connected 
with Architecture, Manufactures, and Commerce ; the Cathe- 
dral, Collegiate, and principal Parochial Churches ; Seats of 
the Nobility and Gentry: British, Roman, and Saxon Anti- 
quities, &c. from actual survey, by Taomas ALLEN, author of 
the History of Lambeth, History of London, &c. Iustrated 
by One Hundred Views, from Drawings taken on the spot by 
NATHANIEL Wuirrock, engraved on steel by H. Rolls, F. 
Cooke, Lambert, Rogers, Shury, Fisher, &c. 

The rapid progress of scientific and literary attainment, 
which is the peculiar feature of the present century, has natu- 
rally excited the attention of an few ver public alike to 
the history of past times, and the 
ment. General histories, and separate Siasivatives views have 
consequently been produced in quick succession; but the 
combination of the ous of the Historian and the Artist, and 
their consecration to peculiar localities, has yet remained to be 
accomplished. 

From the intense interest that is felt in those scenes which 
become, if we may be allowed the expression, indigenous to 
the mind, a County History is always an object of popular 
attraction ; but, when illustrated by the most el: it and ex- 
pensive Engravings, representing every object of 
offered at a price extremely , the Publishers of this 
Work confidently anticipate support, from this the largest and 
most celebrated County of the Empire. 

This Work will be in octavo, on paper of the best 
quality, and will be completed in about Fifty Numbers, price 
1s. each. Each Number will contain Two Views and Thirty- 
two pages of letter-press. 

A Quarto Edition, on Fine Thick , With Proof Impres- 
sions of the Plates, on India Paper, also be published, 
price 2s. each. 

No. I. contains—YORK CATHEDRAL—TRINITY CHURCH, 
LEEDS—and a Beautiful VIGNETTE TITLE. 

No. II. will contain—The NEW BRIDGE and MUSEUM, 
SCARBOROUGH—and the CENTRAL MARKET, LEEDS. 

London: Isaac Taylor Hinton, 4 , Warwick Square olds- 
worth and Ball, 18, St. Paul’s Church Yard. om 








London: Printed and Published every Wednesday morning, 
wy beta whiny Lewer, at the Office, 147,: Serhid, nest . 
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